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Out  upon  Time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 

But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 

O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be 


Skge  of  Corinth  :  Stanza  XVIII. 
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1854. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


The  individual  who  submits  the  accompanying  stanzas 
to  the  public  eye,  is  particularly  desirous  of  guarding 
against  the  assumption,  that  he  haa  presumptuously  en- 
deavoured, in  the  following  pages,  to  give  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  Man's  history,  from  The  Creation  to  the  present 
epoch.  So  far  from  this,  his  sole  aim  has  been  that  of 
pourtraying  a  few  of  the  more  striking  events  in  our  com- 
mon annals. 

The  pardon  of  the  Reader  is  solicited  for  the  anachro- 
nism, committed  in  giving  precedence  to  the  lines  having 
reference  to  the  shameful  partition  of  Poland,  over  those 
relevant  to  the  startling  French  Revolution  of  last  century; 
whereas,  the  early  breathings  of  that  great  political  'tornado' 
anticipated,  by  a  few  years,  the  disgraceful  division  of 
unhappy  Poland,  by  the  tyrants  of  the  North, 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  succeeding  pages,  is  the 
following ; 

The  First  Canto  gives  a  cursory  sketch  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  events  in  Man's  history,  from  the  Creation 
of  the  World,  to  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  The 
Children  of  Israel  in  Judtea,  after  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage. 

In  the  Second  Canto  are  brought  to  view  the  great 
Empires  of  antiquity; — and,  after  an  exordium  on  Greece, 
the  early  cradle  of  civilization  and  lettered  refinement,  the 
narrative  is  conducted  to  the  Augustan  Age,  and  the  period 
of  Our  Saviour's  birth — the  initiatory  epoch  of  modern 
social  polity. 


That  wondrous  manifestation  of  Providence,  together 
with  the  decline  of  Rome's  giant  empire,  the  foundation  of 
Europe's  feudal  system  under  Charlemagne,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  bringing  to  light  of  various  discoveries  and 
inventions,  which  have  given  to  the  moderns  a  new  world, 
both  physical  and  mental,  when  compared  with  the  cir- 
cumscribed field  of  action  enjoyed  by  the  ancients;  form 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Cantos. 

The  Sixth,  or  concluding  Canto,  has  reference  to  the 
terrific  French  Revolution,  whose  varying  phases  occupied 
the  latter  portion  of  the  past,  and  the  early  period  of  the 
present  century;  and  is  closed  by  an  allusion  to  The  Great 
Gathering  of  Nations  at  The  Industrial  Exhibition  of 
1851, — the  latter  being  hopefully  accepted  as  an  earnest 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of 

PEACE,  FELLOWSHIP,  GOOD- WILL  AMONG  MEN. 


Who  sails  on  Orellaua's  mighty  tide, 

At  difF'ring  distance,  haply,  may  descry 

Some  tow'ring  cape,  which,  o'er  the  waters  wide, 

Looks  boldly  forth  to  greet  the  voy'ger's  eye; 

But  yet  the  river's  wide-extended  space. 

Forbids  the  sight  its  lower  shores   continuous    t'embrace. 

'Tis  thus  with  him  who  threads  the  stream   of  Time, 
Man's  less  conspicuous  deeds  evade  the  glance. 

Whilst  those  which  soar  majestic  and  sublime, 
To  meet  the  mental  view  alone  advance; — 

Deeds  whose  resplendency  shall  spurn  decay. 

Till  in  Eternity's  dread  sea   Time's  river  fade  away. 
July  3,  1854. 


GLANCES  AT  TIME. 


Canto    tl)f   Sksl. 


1. 


''  Lot  iherc  be  Light,  "  —  and,  at  the  dread  commuud, 
Oil  wings  of  Fear,  chaotic  Darkness  fled; 

Warni'd  into  being  by  Th'All  Puw'rful  Hand, 
O'er  the  dark  gulf  the  solar  beams  are  shed  ; 

Launch'd  into  space  each  glorious  orb  appears. 

And  first  is  heard  that  wondrous   hymn,  The  Music  of  the 

[Spheres.] 

II. 

Muniontoiis  birth  of  Time  !  which  shall  endure 
L'ntil  the  final  doom  ;  'Jlic  Great  First  Cause 

80  will'd  it,  and  His  Holy  Will  is  sure; — 

Hence  Order  dates  her  reign, — her  fixed  laws, 

Each  new-born  vassal  own'd  and  understood ; 

O  !  vast  and  awe-exciting  plan,  behold  !  '•  tis  very  good."' 


~  2  — 

III. 

Hail!  tcoiiiiiig  Life,  Creation's  mighty  frame 
Is  next  instinct  with  thee ;  the  high  behest, 

So  soon  it  left  the  Throne,  anon  there  came, 

From  North,  from  South,  the  Orient,  and  the  West, 

Bird,  beast  and  fish,  for  various  end  design'd; 

Earth,  air,  and  boundless  sea,  in  turn,  produced  their  sev'ral 

[kind.] 

IV. 

Succeeds  the  birth  of  Man,  and  stamp'd  in  him 
Th' Eternal's  image, — he  alone  may  bear, 

Of  all  created  things,  resemblance  dim 

To  Tliat  Dread  Being ;  yet  let  no  one  dare, 

To  feign  such  likeness  to  the  external  eye 

Of  sense, — 'tis  in  the  mind   alone,  the  soul  which  ne'er 

[shall  die.] 

V. 

Thou  must  not  be  alone; — Life  were  a  chain, 
A  galling  bond,  unless  we  could  impart. 
To  kindred  minds,  our  sense  of  joy  or  pain. 

And  own  responsive  throbs,  from  heart  to  heart; 
"Wake,  Adam,  wake," — what  seest  thou  by  thy  side? 
Embrace  that  tender,  shrinking  form,  'tis  Eve,   thy  beau- 

[teous  bride.] 

VI. 

Obey  your  Maker's  laws,  ye  sires  of  men. 
Increase  and  multiply,  the  jocund  Earth 

Fill  with  yournum'rous  offspring;  Joy  was  then 
Our  mother  Eve's,  at  each  succeeding  birth  ; 

Alas!  alas!  those  gladsome  days  are  flown, 

Such  times  of  happiness,  on   Earth,  shall  ne'er  again  be 

(known.] 


—  3  — 

Our  parents  sintrd  and  tell,  and  with  them  fell 
Their  eountiess  progeny,  to  latest  Time  ; 

O  !  day  of  jubilee,  for  murky  Hell, 

O  !  day  of  grief  and  wo,  for  Ileav'n  sublime,     . 

When  Man's  transgression  gave  enduring  life 

To  Envy,  Malice,    Hate,   and  first  engendered   murd'rous 

[strife.] 

VIII. 

The  bitter  fruits  of  precepts  disobey 'd, 

Ere  long  were  gathered;  wrathful  words  arose 

'Twixt  ihe  first  brethren  ;  mild  remonstrance  made, 
Was  met  by  wilder  rage,  and  frantic  blows; — 

Ha!  what  portends  that  warm,  empurpled  flood  ? 

Wo,  wo  upon    our  hapless  race,    Cain,  'tis   thy    brother's 

[blood.] 

IX, 

"  Arouse  thee,  Abel,  speak,  thy  brother's  breast" 
"  Repents  it  sorely  to  have  dealt  the  blow; " 

"  Thou  stirr'st  not,  speak'st  not, — ev'ry  pulse  at  rest," 

"  How  stiff' thy  limbs,  how  fix'd  thy  features  grow"— 

Hold,  myrd'rer,  hold,  in  vain  thou  wast'st  thy  breath. 

Behold  thy  dreadful  boon  to  Man — that  seeming  Sleep  is 

[Death.] 

Death,  which  shall  soon  or  late  demand  all  clay, 

Death,  which  shall  bring  to   naught  all  earthly  pride 

Death,  the  great  debt,  which  all  that  breathe  must  pay, 
Death,  the  high-road,  whence  none  may  turn  aside, 

Which  none  may  leave  untrodden,  none  forego — 

O !  Cain,  the  forfeit,  paid  f(^r  thee,  thou  ne'er  could'st  fully 

[know.] 


—  4  — 

XI. 

Yet  Doath  conducts  to  Life, — 0 !  who  may  sing 
Tlie  praise  of  Ilim,  who,  from  Man's  sinful  fall, 

And  erring  disobedience,  will'd  to  bring. 
And  offer  freely,  as  a  boon  to  all, 

Who  guard  His  precepts,  an  amount  of  bliss, 

In  the  eternal  world  to  come,  unmatch'd  by  aught  in  this. 


XII. 


Man  fell !  and  what  a  change  that  fall  succeeds, — 
Corruption  marr'd  his  nature,  ranc'rous  ITate 

Kindled  the  torch  of  War,  the  'ghool'  who  feeds, 
On  human  flesh,  with  maw  insatiate ; 

Pride,  Av'rice,  Lust  are  born — a  train  of  ills, 

The  poison-cup  of  human  guilt  to  overflowing  fills. 

XIII. 

Aye,  drain  it  to  the  dregs, — but  understand, 

"  Who  sows  the  Whirlwind,  e'en  must  reap  the  Storm;" 
At  length,  such  leprosy  o'erspread  the  land, 

Mankind  such  deeds  of  darkness  did  perform; 
That  He,  who  form'd  our  vile,  rebellious  race, 
liesolv'd,  from  ofl*the  kindred  Earth,  their  likeness  to  eflface. 


XIV 


Soi'e  was  the  punishment,  on  high  prepared. 

For  Man,  o'erwhelm'd  in  Sin  and  Guilt  below; 

But  sorer  still  the  wickedness,  that  dared 

Tein])t  Mercy's  arm  to  deal  the  fatal  blow ; 

Alas  !  the  day,  when  man  his  God  cschew'd. 

And  all  Ilis  bounteous  gifts  repaid  with  vile  ingratitude. 


—  5  — 
XV. 

The  lofty  gates  of  Ileav'n  are  open'd  wide, 

Whence  fall  o'envhelming  rain?',  whose  copious  flood 
Continuous,  so  deepen'd  Ocean's  tide, 

That  o'er  each  hill  and  plain  the  waters  stood  ; 
'  Twere  vain  on  highest  ground  escape  to  seek, 
The   gath'ring  waters  soon  attain,  then  drown  each  moun- 

[tain-peak.] 

XVI. 

Yet  Sov'reign  Mercy  had  decreed  to  save, 

A  trifling  remnant  of  the  human  kind, 
And  Noe's  family,  upon  the  wave. 

Within  an  ark  enclosed,  their  safety  find; 
And  with  them  enter'd,  their  retreat  to  share, 
Of  each  terrestrial  bird  and  beast,  one  sole,  selected  pair. 

xvir. 

Long  time  upon  the  swoln  and  angry  tide,  •        .,    " 

They  floated  at  the  will  of  wave  and  wind, 

Until  at  length  the  boist'rous  seas  subside, 

And  they  some  place  of  rest  may  hope  to  find  ; 

The  mountain  summits  now  o'ertop  the  flood, 

And,  on  the  peaks  of  Ararat,  with  joyful  feet  they  stood. 

XVIII. 

Again  the  renovated  Earth  betrays 

Its  wonted  features,  as  in  days  of  old; 
Nature  once  more  her  varied  garb  displays; 

And  who,  save  he  of  temper  stern  and  cold, 
Can  e'er  regard  unmov'd  her  brilliant  hues  ? 
Yet  still  could  stubborn,  impious  Man  these  blessings  dare 

[t'abuse,] 


XIX. 

Buoy'd  up  \>y  Vanity,  misled  by  Pride, 

Man's  sore  besetting  sin,  since  Adam's  lull, 

The  new  bom  race  from  Virtue  swerve  aside, 
And  madly  strive  to  rear  a  tow'r,  so  tall, 

That  on  its  lofty  top  they  may  ensure 

Escape,   and   thus  from  future  floods  the    race    ix  uy    rest 

[secure.] 

XX. 

Infatuate  madness  !  Soon  th'insensatc  plan 

By  signal  retribution  was  o'erta'en, 
And  yet  once  /nore  the  lesson  taught,  that  Man 

Can  ne'er  provoke  the  wrath  divine  in  vain  ; 
Forth  went  the  fatal  mandate  from  on  high, 
^\'hich  broke,   and  evermore  disjoin'd  of  Speech  the  kin- 
dred tic  ] 

XXI. 

NoAv  each  to  other  spake  in  tongue  unknown ; 

Language,  to  clothe  embodied  Thought,  can  find 
No  garb  in  utt'rance,  save  to  self  alone, 

No  echoing  key-note,  now,  twixt  mind  and  mind; 
And,  from  that  dreadful  hour,  the  tocsin  sounds, 
For  Man's  dispersal,  far  and  wide,  thro'  Earth's  capacious 

[bounds.] 

XXII. 

ITow  changed  Man's  portraiture,  henceforth  reveal'd, 
And  mirror'd  on  the  transient  page  of  Time  ; 

Alas  !  its  pristine  features  lie  conceal'd, 

'Neath  such  a  hideous  mask  of  Sin  and  Crin:ie, 

That  Virtue's  likeness  we  alone  may  trace, 

In  Abram  and  his  chosen  seed — the  patriarchal  race. 


XXIJI. 

0  !  race  how  highly  f:ivour"d — hence  slial]  spring, 

Through   one   unbroken  line — the   good — the  ju^t — 

Prince — priest,  and  prophet, — Israel's  rightful  King. 
The  Saviour  Christ — our  ransom  and  our  trust; 

Christ,  the  Redeemer,  who,  by  turns,  must  brave 

Scorn,  shame  and  ignominious   death,  our   sinful  souls  to 

[.ave.J 

XXIV. 

Great  length  of  days  was  then  the  lot  of  Man, 

Compared  with  which,  our  term  of  sev'nty  years. 

In  sooth  may  seem  a  very  trifling  span, 

A  moment's  sojourn  in  this  Vale  of  Tears; 

Peaceful  their  hours,  whilst  our  brief,  flick'ring  life. 

Is  more  replete,  a  thousandfold,  with  Hate,  and  Wrath,  and 

[Strife.] 

XXV. 

Recount,  ye  moderns,  now,  in  senseless  boast. 

The  boon  which  high  refmement  has  conferr'd; 

An  empty  gilding  gold,  I  fear,  at  most ; 

For  if  its  modest  claims  be  duly  heard. 

Not  all  the  brilliant  deeds  on  Hist'ry's  page, 

Can  match  the  quiet  glories  of  that  mild,  and  past'ral  age. 

XXVI. 

And  yet  it  had  its  drawback, — o'er  the  Earth, 

Which  erst  was  wont  such  teeming  crops  to  yield, 

There  came  destructive  blight,  and  foil' wing  dearth, 
When  corn  grew  not  in  each  accustomed  field  ; 

And  Jacob,  who  the  past'ral  race  did  sway, 

Resolv'd  to  send  \\\^  sons  for  food,  to  search  where  beet  they 

[may. 


XXVII. 

Egypt  was  then  the  storehouse  of  the  World, 

Her  cities,  l)usy  -with  the  hum  of  men  ; 
Within  her  crowded  ports,  their  sails  close  furl'd, 

The  ships  of  many  nations  harbour'd  then  ; 
Laughed  out  her  gardens,  smiled  her  teeming  fields, 
Fed  l\j'  the  rich  and  slimy  ooze,  which  Nile's  abundance 

[yields.] 

XXVIII. 

Wonders,  nay,  prodigies  of  art,  were  seen. 

Throughout  that  land,  whose  artizans  once  vied, 

T'adorn  the  court  of  that  luxurious  queen. 

Who,  knowing  not  to  yield,  unpitying  died  : 

And,  to  this  hour,  its  pyramids  defy 

The  with'ring  touch  of  Time,  which,  here,  moves  all  unheed- 

[ed  by.] 

XXIX. 

Skill'd  were  its  captains  in  the  art  of  War, 
Its  people,  dext'rous  in  the  arts  of  Peace, 

As  offshoots  sent  their  colonies  afar. 

And  planted  first  the  ancient  soil  of  Greece; 

Land  of  renown !  whose  great  and  glorious  name. 

With  Freedom  (ever  hallow'd  word)  synonymous  became: 

XXX. 

Who  would  not  dwell  upon  that  stirring  theme, 
Greece  and  her  ancient  glories, — these  to  sing. 

In  lofty  language,  such  as  would  beseem 

Iler  cause,  to  which  our  mem'ries  fondly  cling. 

Were  arduous  task  ;  yet  this  I  will  essay. 

With  feeble  hand,  alas! — meantime,  we  must  from  Greece 

[away.] 


—  9  — 

XXXI. 

Twere  needful,  here,  succinctly  to  premise, 

Ere  further  yet  our  Hist'ry  be  pursued, 
That  Joseph,  Jacob's  favour'd  son,  \yith  eyes 

Of  jealousy,  was  by  h's  brethren  view'd. 
So  that,  long  tinae  afore,  for  proffer'd  bribe, 
They'd   sold  him,  as  a  bonded   sla%'e,  to  Ishmael's  warlike 

[tribe  ;] 

XXXII. 

And  to  their  ftither  Jacob  did  explain, 

Upon  minute  enquiry,  sternly  made. 
That  Joseph  was  by  beast  ferocious  slain. 

And,  as  a  proof,  his  sullied  garb  diplay'd  ; 
Meantime  the  Ishmaelites  their  ■captive  brings 
To  Egj'pt,  and  transferr'd  the  youth  to  Egypt's  potent  king. 

XXXIII. 

The  sons  of  Jacob  wend  their  weary  way, 

In  progress  slow,  to  Egypt's  fertile  land, 

Where  Joseph  held  high  rule;  unconscious  they. 

That  he,  who  then  assumed  such  wide  command, 

Was  that  wrong'd  brother,  whom  they  erst  had  sold 

To  Ishmael's  rude  and  wand'ring  tribe,  for  vile  and  paltry 

[gold.] 

XXXIV. 

.Yet  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  tho'  at  first, 

That  knowledge  he  religiously  conceal'd. 
Until  his  heart,  surcharged,  and  prone  to  burst, 

The  secret  of  his  klnsmanship  reveal'd  ; 
And  they  departed,  whilst  each  bosom  burn'd. 
And,  with  their  good  and  aged  sire,  to  Egypt  soon  return'd. 

2 


—  10  — 
XXXV. 

Tliiis  Israel  dwelt  in  peace  'neath  Egj^pt's  clime, 

Honour'd  and  honouring  still  from  year  to  year, 

Until  succeeding  kings  in  after  time, 

Who  knew  not  Joseph  on  the  throne  appear  ; 

Sad,  sore  and  grievous,  then,  the  arduous  toil, 

Which  Israel's  sons  perforce  endure  throughout  the  Egyp- 

[tian  soil.] 

XXXVI. 

When  He  Who  dwells  in  Heav'n  had  decreed, 

That  all  their  toils  and  cruel  wrongs  should  end, 

No  more  their  backs  with  stripes  unnumber'd  bleed. 
No  longer  gall  the  yoke;  He  will'd  to  send 

Moses,  His  chosen  servant,  who  alone 

Should  plead  his   suff'ring  brethren's  cause   before  proud 

[Pharaoh's  throne.] 

XXXVII. 

Versed  in  the  laws  and  aptly  skill'd  of  speech, 
Before  the  potent  king,  lo !  Moses  stands ; 

"  Pharaoh !  beware,  and  let  my  warnings  reach 

"  Thine  inmost  heart, — the  pow'r  is  in  thy  hands 

"  To  send  us  forth — refuse,  and  over  all 

''   Broad  Egypt's  doomed   land    shall    plagues   unknown, 

[unheard  of  fall."] 

XXXVIII. 

Steel'd  was  the  monarch's  heart  against  this  pray'r, 
"  Ye  shall  not  go"  he  utter'd  in  his  pride; 

Alas!  that  sinful  mortal  thus  should  dare 

Th'  Almighty's  wrath  and  awful  pow'r  deride  : 

Wo!    wo!  to  Egypt,  Hist'ry's  darkest  page 

Paints  not  such  plagues  as  o'er  that  land   shall  pass  with 

[whirlwind  rage.] 


—  11  — 

XXXIX. 

The  Nile  pursues  its  course  with  tranquil  flow, 
Its  ample  surface  mirrors  forth  the  skies, 

Its  banks  ten  thousand  busycities  show, 

Its  bosom  bears  ten  thousand  argosies, 

The    neighb'riug  meads  with  constant  verdure  smile; 

Ah  !  what  were  Egypt's  torrid  land  without  her  bounteuus 

[Nile.] 

XL>v 

But  lo  !  a  wondrous  change;  opaque  and  dim. 

Become  those  v.aters  erst  so  bright  and  clear, 

The  countless  fish  which  in  the  channel  swim, 
Bloated  and  lifeless  on  its  tide  appear ; 

Between  those  well-throng'd  banks  which  skirt  its  flood, 

The  river  rolls  with  deaf  ning  roar  a  stream  of  crimson  blood. 

XLI. 

And  all  the  streams  and  wells  thro'out  the  land, 
With  tanks  which  constitute  the  aqueous  store 

For  household  use,  struck  by  The  chast'ning  Hand, 
Are  each  and  all  replete  with  fetid  gore  ; 

Moses  once  more  draws  near  the  palace  gate, 

'  Retract,  O!  king,  thy  spoken  word,  ere  yet  it  be  too  late." 

XLII. 

Hard  are  the  adamantine  rock — the  flint — 

Hard  the  resplendent  diamond — hard  the  ore, 

Whose  yellow,  glitt'r'ng  hues  themselves  imprint 
In  "  dag'rotype,"  upon  the  inmost  core 

Of  miser's  stony  heart ;  but  who  may  find 

Material  substance    th;»t  can  cope    with  harsh,  obdurate 

[mind.] 


—  12  — 
XLIII. 

"  Yo  shall  not  go  " — was  still  the  rash  exclaim 
Of  Egypt's  king,  in  stern  and  angry  mood  ; 

So  soon  he  spake  the  word,  anon  there  came 

Harsh  frogs  throughout  the  land,  in  countless  brood, — 

Palace  and  grot,  cool  fountain,  sunlit  glade. 

E'en  the  zenana's  sacred  bounds,  the  croaking  swarms  In- 

[vade.] 

XLIV. 

"  I  do' repent  me  of  my  stern  decree," 

Thus  spake,  in  seeming  sorrow,  Egypt's  king, 

"  Depart  ye  hence,  from  out  the  land  go  free, 

"  Lest  on  our  heads  still  sorer  plagues  ye  bring.  " 

Alas  !  so  soon  the  invaders  disappear'd, 

Once  more  'gainst  truth  and  plighted  word  the  monarch's 

[heart  was  seared.] 

XLV. 

"  Ye  shall  not  go;  "  and  lo  !  each  sev'ral  street 

Of  Egypt's  busy  capital,  each  road. 
Each  pathway  press'd  by  Woman's  twinkling  feet, 

Each  gay  "  boudoir,"  rich  mansion,  poor  abode. 
With  foul  and  odious  lice  is  straight  alive  ; 
Restless  as  bees  which  ply  their  toil  in  odorif'rous  hive. 

XLVl. 

Again  The  Lord  in  mercy  deign'd  to  spare 

The  haughty  despot,  and  his  crouching  slaves, 

Swift-coursing  breezes  stir  the  stagnant  air, 

And  drown  the  odious  swarms,  in  Nile's  broad  waves; 

What  then  !  did  Pharaoh  meet  repentance  show  ? 

List  to  his  terror-giving  voice,  "  I  swear  ye  shall  nut  go." 


—  13  — 

XL  VII. 

Lo  !  Pharaoh's  halls  emit  one  blaze  of  light, 

The  choicest  wines  are  sparkling  on  the  board, 

The  monarch  holds  a  sumptuous  feast  to-night, 

His  guests,  each  beauteous  dame  and  gallant  lord, 

Who  form  proud  Egypt's  court;  before  each  gate, 

In  pomp  (so  call'd)  of  war  attired,  his  arm'd  retainers  wait. 

XLVIII. 

The  merry  tale,  which  fills  the  list'ning  ear. 

And  laugh  responsive,  augur  ease  of  mind  ; 

Away,  Philosophy  !  thy  captious  sneer, 

'^Slidst  this  gay  throng,  would  ill  reception  find; 

The  monarch  takes  his  place, — ah  !  what  delight 

Awaits  the  guests,  who  throng  those  halls,  throughout  this 

[festive  night.] 

XLIX. 

Sudden,  the  diamond-lustred  lamps  grow  pale, 

A  dim,  uncertain  light  usurps  the  hall. 
Myriads  of  buzzing  flies  the  viands  assail. 

Crowd  gilded  column,  pavement,  tap'st.ied  wall  ; 
Alas  !  e'en  Beauty's  peerless  charms  must  yield; — 
Host,  guest  and  menial  in   dismay,  are  driven  from  the 

[field.] 


Vain  the  resolve  of  each  late-routed  guest, 

To  seek  within  the  precincts  of  his  home. 

The  much  desired  and  needful  boon  of  rest, 

Which  he  had  failed  to  find  neath  Pharaoh's  dome  ; 

In  hut  and  mansion,  bath  and  gay  parterro, 

Black'ning  each  tree,  and  shrub,  each  flow'r,  the  flies  were 

[everywhere.] 


—  14  — 
LI. 

What !  yet  pursue  thy  madness,  yet  refuse 

To  yield  assent  to  Israel's  fond  request, 
Not  all  these  signs  and  wonders  disabuse. 

Thoughts  of  resistance  still  pervade  thy  breast? 
Again  The  Lord  has  mercy,  mercy  show 
Analogous,  most  potent  king;  "  I  swear  they  shall  not  go." 


LII. 


O  !  Egypt's  wide-spread  plains  are  fair  to  see. 

Throughout  the  Earth  her  pastures  are  renown'd, 
Cattle  unnumber'd  graze  each  verdant  lea, 

Her  meads  with  fleecy  flocks  still  more  abound. 
'Neath  the  warm  solar  beams  the  lambkins  play, 
Whilst  feather'ed  warblers  pour  their  song  from  each  dew- 

(spangled  spray.) 

LIII. 

Anon  !  what  myriad  forms  oppress  the  ground. 

The  air  with  fetid  vapours  waxes  dim. 
Foul  odours  meet  the  sense,  here,  there,  around 

On  ev'iy  hand,  swoln  carcass,  stiften'd  limb, 
Attest  the  struggles  of  expiring  brute  ; 
The  lowing  herds  for  aye  are  dumb,  the  bleating  flocks  are 

(mute.) 

LIV. 

"  Forbear,  O  !  king,"  thus  did  the  prophet  urge, 
"  Thy  people's  sure  destruction  to  invite." 

"  Thou  can'st  not  stem  the  swoln  and  angry  surge," 
"  Then  how  resist  The  Great  Eternal's  might  ?  " 

No  contrite  sign  did  that  stern  monarch  show, 

His  sole  and  curt  reply  was  still,  "  I  swear  they   shall  not 

(g^-") 


—  15  — 
LV. 

The  h  trdy  seaman  roams  the  trackless  sea, 

The  swarthy  Indian  dares  the  "  pampas  "  wide, 

The  last  regards  some  knoll  or  well-known  tree, 
The  first  his  compass,  as  unerring  guide, 

<_)'er  the  lone  waste  the  wish'd  for  track  to  find; 

But  where  exists  the  clue  to  thread  that  maze  the  human 

(mind.) 

LVI. 

The  mighty  river  whose  abundant  stream 
Gay  pennon'd  barges  on  its  surface  bore, 

But  yester'een,  is  hush'd  and  still,  the  gleam 

<Jf  scatter'd  torches  marks  the  silent  shore, 

Rare  in  the  late-throng'd  streets  the  passer-by, 

The  only   sound  in  Memphis  heard  the  jackal's   mournful 

(cry-) 

LVII. 

Disease  o'er  all  usurps  its  fearful  reign, 

The  fever'd  pulse,  the  dim  and  sunken  eye, 

Betray  the  presence  of  the  torturing  blain, 

The  young,  the  old,  the  man  of  station  high 

And  he  of  poor  estate,  all  feel  the  blow  ; 

Melts  not  thy  heart  at  this,  0  !  prince?  "  I  swear  they  shall 

(not  go.") 

LVIII. 

Dark  clouds  are  low'ring  o'er  the  Nile's  broad  stream, 
The  thunder  peals  which  mutter  from  afar, 

And  lightning  faintly  flashing  forth,  would  seem 
Precursors  sure  of  elemental  war  ; 

Anon !  the  thunder  roars  with  deat'ning  sound, 

The  lightnings  with  ne'er  ceasing  blaze  now  course  along 

(the  ground.) 


—  16  — 
LIX. 

What  crashing  sound  commingles  with  the  storm. 

Too  surely  heard  amidst  the  thunder's  pause,  ? 
Masses  of  hail,  of  monstrous  size  and  form, 

Incessant  falling,  prove  its  fearful  cause ; 
O!  Egypt,  Egypt,  will  thine  abject  wo 
Not  yet  incline  thy  stubborn  heart.  The  Lord  of  Hosts    to 

(know  1  ) 

LX. 

Yon  fields,  which  gleam'd  but  now  with  nodding  grain, 
Wheat,  rye  and  maize,  to  form  the  Winter's  store, 

Levell'd  and  crush'd  each  blade  and  stalk,  remain 
One  tangled  m.ass  ;  the  icy  show'r  o'erbore, 

And  snapp'd  as  reeds  gnarled  trunk  and  tortuous  bough  ; 

Te  forests  of  a  cent'ry 's  growth,  where  be  3'our  glories  now  1 


LXI. 


"  Not  yet  inclined  to  mercy  !  yet  not  bend 

"  Thy  stubborn  neck,  before  th'  uplifted  voice 

"  Of  hapless  Israel !  yet  refuse  to  send 

"  Its  people  forth,  and  cause  their  hearts  rejoice  ! 

"  Relentless  Pharaoh,  rash,  insensate  foe 

To  thine  own  self" — "In  vain   thou  plead'st,  I  swear  they 

(shall  not  go."') 

LXII. 

The  air  is  dull  and  vapid,  hush'd  the  breeze, 

The  gentle  murmur  of  each  distant  rill 
Breaks  full  upon  the  sense ;  the  lofty  trees. 

Which  form  the  outline  of  yon  conelike  hill. 
Stir  not  a  leaf;  the  fealher'd  tribes  are  mute, 
Still'd  is  the  gaudy  insect's  hum,  tamed  each  ferocious  brute. 


—  17  — 

LXIII. 

Such  is  Egyptian  noon  ;  but  lo !  the  wind, 

With  sandy  particles  surcharged  its  wings, 

[Spoils  of  the  Libyan  deserts  left  behind] 

Comes  on  with  lightning  speed;  and  with  it  brings 

I-ocnsts  (dire  pest),   whose  dense,  impervious  cloud 

Obscures  the  brilliant  sun,  as  though  with  black,  funereal 

[throud.] 

LXIV. 

Alas!  the  hopes  of  harvest  entertain'd  ,    .„     ,       ■•^., 

Throughout  the  land,  must  vanisrh  from  that  hour, 

Nor  leaf,  nor  bud,  nor  blade  of  grass  rejnain'd — 
Came  not  the  swarming  myriads  to  devour? 

"  Be  humbled,  Pharaoh,  let  thy  bosom  grow 

'•  Less    callous   to  Compassion's    thrill  " — "  I  swear    they 

(shall  not  go.") 

LXV. 

The  weary  watchman  walks  the  city  wall, 

Directing  tow'rds  the  East  his  anxious   eye, 

The  gloom  of  thickest  darkness  hangs  o'er  all 

Th'accustoni'd  landscape,  city,  plain  and  sky  ; 

Not  do  the  wonted  tints  of  dappled  grey, 

Proclaim  that  'sombre'  Night  gives  place  to  long-expected 

[Day.J 

LXV  I. 

Hour  after  hour  goes  by,  yet  still  the  light 

Is  ever  absent;  watchman,  all  in  vain 
From  the  high  battlement  thou  strain'=t  thy  sight. 

To  gain  a  glinipse  of  the  subjacent  plain  ; 
Darkness,  the  thickest  darkness,  like  a  wall 
Before  the  sight,   shall  long  endure  men's  guilty   minds 

(t'appal.) 


—  18  — 
LXVII. 

Not  yet  is  Pharaoh  softcn'd,  sternly  still 

He  doth  refuse  to  grant  all  Israel's  pray'r  ; 

Alas!  alas  !  proud  Man's  unbridled  will, 

If  match'd  in  Hell  is  all  unmatch'd  elsewhere  : 

Infatuate  Pharaoh!  one,  the  greatest  wo, 

Yet  comes  to  sting  thy  harden'd  sou',    then  thou  wilt    let 

(them  go.) 

LXVIII. 

What  means  that  loud  and  agonising  cry. 

Which  far  and  near  through  Memphis'  stately  streets 
Poisons  the  noontide  air  with  anguish?  why 

Those  frenzied  gestures  with  which  each    man  greets 
His  friend   or  late-met  neighbour]  what  portend 
Tl.Oie  groans   which  o'er  the  heart's    strain'd  chords  their 

(quiv'ring  accents  send  1) 

LXIX, 

Wh     doth  yon  matron  rend  her  flowing  hair  ? 

Why  breaketh  forth  her  spouse  in  accents  wild  1 
Why  wring  their  taper  hands  those  maidens  fair? 
They  mourn  the  loss  of  sister,  brother,  child  : 
Wo  !  wo  !  to  Memphis  now,  eye  ne'er  hath  seen 
Such  harvest  as  the  reaper  Death  doth  in  that  city   glean. 

LXX. 

The  prattling  innocent  whose  tiny  voice 

Pronounced  yon  fair  one  mother — tender  name; — 
The  new-born  babe  o'er  which  its  sires  rejoice; 

Daughter  and  son  mature  in  whom  the  dame 
Had  center'd  all  affection  ;  youthful  brido 
(A  pricfless  pearl);  by  conq'ring  Death  are  rudely  swept 

(aside.) 


—  19  — 
LXXI. 

Nor  was  the  palace  spared, — e'en  Pharaoh's  throne 
Paid  tribute  to  the  lev'ller  ;  wilt  thou  now 

Seal  thy  obdurate  heart  nor  yet  atone 

Thy  past  misdeeds  ?  yes,  thou  at  length  wilt  bow 

Thy  haughty  head ;  list !  list !  what  ear  could  know 

That  feeble  voice  which  fallor'd    forth    iu  trembling,  "Ye 

[shall  go."] 

LXXII. 

Forth  went  the  hosts  of  Israel,  years  of  toil 

And  cruel  slav'ry  theirs,  had  reach'd  their  close: 

But  ere  they  leave  th'oppressor's  land   they  spoil 
Egypt  of  half  its  treasures,  which  their  foes 

For  feign'd  religious  feast  had  freely  lent, — 

To  free  their  land  from  further  plagues  their  minds    being 

[chiefly  bent.j 

LXXllI. 

And  what  did  Pharaoh  1  did  he  tamely  brook 
Such  galling  insult  to  his  kingly  pow'r? 

No — heard  the  news,  his  frame  with  anger  shook, 
And  with  a  chosen  troop  that  selfsame  hour 

He  urged  a  hot  pursuit;  his  full'wers  burn 

T'avenge  their   king — Ah  I  fated   band,  ye  never  shall    re. 

[turn] 

LXXIV. 

The  sun  is  setting  o'er  Arabia's  sea. 

The  glitt'ring  tents  of  Israel  crowd  its  strand, 

From  each  are  heard  the  sounds  of  revelry, 

Joy  fills  each  swelling  breast,  for  lo  !  at  hind 

The  hour  of  rescue;  Asia's  shores  are  nigh, 

Which gain'd  th' Egyptians'  utmost  pow'r  they  safely  may 

[defy"] 


—  20  — 
LXXV. 

Crowd  in  the  breathless  spies  with  eager  haste, 
Fear  hangs  upon  each  tongue,  dilates  each  eye; 

"Flee,  quickly  flee, ye  revellers,  nor  waste 

"  One  moment  more,  the  wrathful  foes  are  nigh." 

How  pass  that  gulf?  e'en  now  they  seem  to  feel, 

And  writhe  in  speehless  agony  beneath  the  serried  steel. 

LXXVI. 

Behold  a  miracle!  on  either  hand, 

Borne  back  their  current  by  the  fav'ring  wind, 
Like  to  a  wall  the  gather'd  waters  stand  ; 

Now,  Israel,  y^  shall  leave  your  foes  behind — 
Pursue  in  humble  trust  your  forward  way, 
God  is  your  guide,    against  His  pow'r  what  may  weak  man 

[essay.] 

LXXVII. 

Headlong,  impetuous,  follow'd  in  pursuit 

The  Egyptian  host,  but  quickly  draw  the  rein  — 

The  waters  cloae  upon  them — man  and  brute 

Strive  'gainst  the  swolu  and  raging  flood  in  vain; 

Monarch  and  subject,  steed  and  warrior  brave, 

Here  met  their  death,  o'erthrown,  o'orwhelm'd  by  that  re- 

[sistless  wave.] 

LXXVIII. 

Twice  twenty  times  the  swift- revolving  Earth 

Had  made  its  annual  circuit  of  the  sun, 
And  murm'iings  'gainst  their  leaders  oft  had  birth, 

Ere  Israel's  sore   and  tedious  march  was  done: 
Foes  strove  t'oppose  them,  yet  could  none  withstand 
Their  with'ring  chargo,  upheld  and   led  by    The  All  Pow'- 

[rful  Hand.] 


—  21  — 
LXXIX. 

Lu  !  the  fair  land  of  promise  spreads  before 

Their  dazzled  vision — hill  and  pleasant  dale, 

Cornfield  a. id  smiling  vineyard,  surety  bore, 

That  Plenty's  horn  t'o'erllow'should  never  fail  ; 

Amply  repaid  wuuld  be  their  arduous  toil, 

By  long  ai,d  safe  possession  of  Judoea's  fertile  soil. 

LXXX. 

And  thus  we  leave  Judcea  for  a  while, 

Intent  Time's  deep  and  mighty  stream  to  trace. 

Its  hist'ry  well  th'attention  would  beguile, 
But  to  the  gen'ral  plan  must  ofler  place  ; 

If  'twere  not  so,  'twere  pleasant  task  to  sing 

Judcea's  fortunes  as  they  pass'd     'neath  each  succeeding 

[king.] 


GLANCES  AT  TIME. 


Canto  t\i)c  J^fcmitJ. 


I. 


Lost  in  obscurity  their  early  rise, 

Appear  the  ancient  empires  of  the  Earth ; 

Yet  should  this  fact  excite  but  small  surprise, 
For  infant  Science  had  not  yet  giv'n  birth 

To  printed  tomes,  which  "all  who  run  may  read  :» 

Deprived  of  these  truth-telling  guides,  mankind  were  poor 

[indeed.] 

II. 

Foremost  on  Time's  papyrean  roll  is  seen 

As.'syria's  mighty  empire, — but  the  mists 

Of  ages  long  elapsed  completely  screen 

Its  spi-ing-tide  hist'ry  from  us,  nor  exists 

Magician  now  to  break  the  potent  spell  ; 

Ninus  its  founder  was  at  least  thus  much  historians  tell. 


—  23  — 

m. 

At  first  the  long-lost  Nineveh  would  seem  ■  ^ 

T'have  form'd  the  Assyrian  empire's  chosen  seat, 

But  soon  its  hist'ry  forms  a  bifold  stream, 
Whose  waters  separate  again  to  meet, 

And  merge  once  more  the  empire  into  one. 

Whose  capital  thenceforth  became  the  o'ergrown  Babylon. 

IV. 

Hither  in  after  times  that  chosen  race. 

Whose  seed  from  off  the  earth  shall  never  fade, 

And  whose  harsh  wrongs  on  Egypt's  soil  to  trace. 
With  weak  and  falt'ring  hand  I  have  essay'd ; 

Were  by  Assyria's  monarchs  captives  led. 

From  fair  Jerusalem   which   then  form'd  Israel's  fountain 

[head.] 


Beneath  the  glitt'ring  vault  of  Susa's  dome 

Sat  Babylonia's  monarch;  many  years 
Had  pass'd  since  Israel  first  found  captive  home 

In  wide  Chaldoea, — toil,  and  wo,  and  tears. 
Had  been  their  hapless  lot  throughout  the  land, 
Rejoice,  ye  late-desponding  hearts,  your  freedom  is  at  hand. 

VI. 

"  Pile  high  the  board  with  dainties,  let  the  strain 
"  Of  sweetest  harmony  enthral  each  sense, 

"  Tonight  at  least  dull  Care's  corroding  chain 

"  Shall  cease  to  torture — none  shall  frame  pretence 

*  To  shun  the  sparkling  wine-cup" — ah  !  what  sight 

Arrests  the  monarch's  further  speech  and  mars  the  festive 

[night.] 


—  24  — 

VII. 

High  o'er  the  marble  pavement  of  the  hall, 
Before  Belshazzar's  throne,  a  taper  hand 
Is  seen  to  trace  upon  the  gilded  wall, 

Words  writ  in  flame;  but  these  to  understand, 
Nor  king,  nor  satrep,  nor  pretended  seer 
Sufficed, — their  sole  interpreters,  dark  Doubt    and  trein- 

[bling   Fear.] 

YIII. 

"  I  do  bethink  me  now,"  in  hollow  tone 

Exclaimed  the  king;  "  amidst  the  captive  race 
"  Of  Israel,  can  we  hope  to  find  alone, 
"  One  who  the  meaning  of  those  words  may  trace; 
"  'Tis  the  youth  Daniel;  to  our  presence  send 
"  The  only  mortal  who  may  say  what  those  dread  words 

[portend.] 

IX. 

Thus  spake  the  prophet, — "  In  the  court  of  Heav'n, 
"  Weigh'd  in  the  balance  thou  art  wanting  found, 

''  Wherefore  thy  wide-spread  empire  shall  be  riv'n 
"  And  taken  from  thee  ;  War's  discordant  sound 

"  Shall  mar  thy  revels;  whilst  the  conq'ring  Mede 

"  Shall  cross  thy  bounds,  and  to   thy  throne  triumphantly 

[succeed."] 


Yes — Truth  s-hall  e'er  prevail ;  siege  long  and  fierce, 
By  Cyrus  made,  shook  haughty  Babylon, 

Crumbling  her  pow'r  to  dust ;  the  victors  pierce 
Her  lofty  battlements,  and  firmly  on 

Pursue  their  march  resistless;  monarch,  vain 

Thy  flash  of  biav'ry,  thou  thyself  wert  number'd  with  the 

[slain.] 


—  25  — 
XJ. 

O  !  where  may  tongue  of  mortal  hope  to  find 
la  feeble  language,  hues  wherein  to  paint 

The  closing  horrors  of  a  siege, — the  mind, 
No  longer  human  then,  ignores  restraint 

From  calm  reflection,  and  th'abyss  of  crime, 

To  which  it  plunges   in  its  wrath,  scarce  fiends  from   Hell 
■  .,,-1  [could  mime.] 

XII. 

The  suppliant  mother,  on  her  bended  knee, 

Sues  for  her  twin-born  babes  ;  poor  sutf 'rer,  vain 

Thy  pray'rs  to  save  those  budding  flow'rs,  the  three, 
Fond  mother,  prattling  babes,  rest  with  the  slain  ; 

And  thou,  meeiv  maiden,  in  thine  hour  of  need, 

No  hand  to  save  ?  no,  thou    must  die,  but  bitter  death  in- 

[deed.J 

Xllf. 

And  will  they  slay  that  bent  and  trembling  form, 
Whose  locks  of  silv'ry  grey  command  respect 

From  oil  thafa  human  ?  will  not  feelings  warm 

Make  their  hearts  bleed  for  him  ?  as  soon  expect 

The  tiger  to  know  pity — let  us  close 

The  curtain,  nor  Man's  guilt  accursed  too  vividly  disclose. 

XIV. 

Thus  Babylon  saccumb'd   before  the  arm 

Of  conq'ring  Cyrus,  hcav'n-elected  prince —  '• 

IJy  Pruvidence  endow'd  with  ev'ry  charm. 

Which  wise,  far-seeing  monarch  can  evince; 
Mild,  just  and  prudent,  virtuous,  gen'rous,  brave, 
Few  names    on    IIist''y's   crowded  page    more  mark'd 

[eulogium  crave.] 


—  2G  — 
XV. 

Omvard  the  march  of  empire  still  proceeds 

ill  sure  3ik1  constant  progress; — soon  we  find, 

The  potent  empire  of  the  warlike  Medes, 

By  Cyrus   was  with  Persia's  pow'r  combined  : 

Hence  too  a  pow'rfu]  empire  shortly  came, 

On  llist'ry's  page  conjointly  known  b}?  Greece  and  Per- 

[sia's  name.] 

XVI. 

Greece  !  land  of  deathless  glory,  who  that  reads 

Thy  soul  exciting  Hist'iy,  can  refuse 
To  own  his  spirit  quicken 'd  by  the  deeds, 

Bequeath'd  by  thy  brave  children  to  the  Muse, 
In  legacy  perpetual;  potent  spells. 

On   which  in  Youth,  or  hoary  Age,  the    Mem'ry  fondly- 

[dwells.] 

XVII. 

Here  Freedom's  sacred  battle  oft  was  waged, 
Here  legists  from  all  lands  instruction  sought, 

Here  grave  Philosophy  the  mind  engaged, 

Here  Science  oped  her  treasures.  Learning  taught; 

Here  dwelt,  in  fine  a  noble  race,  whose  name, 

For  countless  ages  yet  to  come,   shall   fill  the  trump  of 

[Fame.] 

XVIII. 

Ami  shall  we  leave  thy  well-earn'd  praise  unsung, 
Acknowledg'd  prince  of  bards,  and  dare  forget 

Those  magic  strains  which  from  thy  lyre  have  rung 
Through  long-lapsed  Ages;  and  whose  echoes  yet, 

Will  claim  the  victor's  wreath   in  ev'ry  clime, 

Till  ihy  dread  rule,  Eternity,  usurp  the  reign  of  Time. 


XIX. 

Yes!  Greece  may  boast  with  just  and  lieartlelt  pride, 
Her  sons  who  warr'd  with  tyrants  to  be  iVee, 

But  warrior,  statesman,  all  must  stand  aside, 

Nor  madly  dare  to  mete  themselves  with  thee. 

Immortal  Homer,  whose  transcendent  skill 

Ilasform'd  all   poets  since  thy    day,  and  e'er  shall  n\ou!d 

[them  btilJ.J 

XX. 

Athens  and  Corinth  !  once  how  high  renownM 

For  Wit  and  Learning,  through  the  ancient  worhl, 
Within  your  sacred  precinct^,  Knowledge  found 

A  safe  and  peaceful  home,  whence  Mind  iinfurl'd 
Her  glorious  banner,  and  did  first  essay 
To  banish  Error's  blinding  mists  by  Truth's  enliv'ning  ray, 

XXI. 

How  grant  the  palm,  when  the  award  is  due, 

Amongst  thine  offspring,  to  each    letter'd  sage, 

Whose  bland,  harmonious  lips  distill'd  that  dew. 

Whose  copious  drops  the  mental  thirst  assuage 

In  draught  delicious  ;  no  !  so  soon  shall  cease 

The  tides  to  flow,  as  die  thy  name,  imperishable  Greece. 

XXII. 

Dc-ligiitfid  'twere,  albeit  unai)t,  to  sing 

Thy  well-earn'd  praises,  but  the  flight  proposed 

By  my  kind  Muse,  with  ever  onward  wing 
Untiring,  is  to  such  fond  task  opposed; 

One  last  and  ling'ring  look  and  we  are  gone, 

That  look  is  on  thy  glorious  field,  renowned    MarathuD, 


—  28  — 
XXIIl. 

And  hapless  Dion  !  not  recount  the  deeds 

Of  noble  daring  ere  Troy's  final  fall  ? 
Hail  to  the  victors  !  but  the  heart  still  bleeds 

For  each  brave,  vanquish'd  Trojan — patriots  all 
To  yield  unknowing,  and — "no  more  explain, 
'  We  must  pursue  our  destined  flight,  nor  rest  on  Troy's 

[proud  plain."] 

XXIV. 

Yet  spare  me,  courteous  Muse,  e'en  now  1  see 
The  brave,  self->aciificing  few,  who  stand 

In  thy  heroic  pass,  Thermopyloe, 

Against  the  rash  invaders  of  their  land — 

"No  longer  stay  too  much  you  would  presume-" 

'Tis  well,  though  griev'd  I  yield  assent  our  hist'ry  to    re- 

[sume.] 

XXV. 

Lo  !  next  in  Time's  succession  starts  to  view 
The  empire  ruled  by  Philip's  gallant  son  ; 

Confined  at  first,  how  vast  ihy  limits  grew, 

Thy  fame  how  boundless,  warlike  Macedon  ! 

On  Vict'ry's  roll  what  lofty-sounding  name, 

Can  meed  deserv'd  of  higher  rank  o'er  Alexander's  claim  ? 

XXVI. 

Conq'ror  renown'd  !  and  yet  thy  warlike  deeds, 

Not  on  thy  life  its  richest  tints  bestow ; 
The  picture  of  thy  virtues  far  exceeds 

In  mellow  colouring,  all  the  lurid  glow 
Of  War's  harsh  touches,  and   on  Ilist'ry's  page, 
Shall  form  thy  never-fading  wreath  in  each  succeeding  age. 


—  29  — 
XXVIT. 

Still  thou  wert  mortal,  and  the  needful  debt, 

By  mortals  ever  owing,  paid  at  length, 
Thy  late  victorious  gen'rals  soon  forget, 

That  union  forms  the  centre-stone  of  strength; 
The  arch  of  Empire  totters,  and  a  hand 
With  with'ring  shock  will  crumble  soon  its  fragments  into 

[sand  ] 

XXVIII. 

Upon  the  banks  of  Tiber's  trivial  stream. 

The  dimly-seen  foundation-stones  are  laid,   . 

Of  that  imperial  Pow'r,  which  soon,  1  deem, 

All  former  Empire's  glories  shall  o'ershade  ; 

A  page  be  theirs   but  where  the  pond'rous  tome. 

Which  could    thy   stirring  deeds  embrace,    alLconq'ring 

[deathless  Rome.] 

XXIX. 

Let  modern  Europe  vaunt  the  high  degree 
Of  Culture  and  Refinement  now  attaiu'd 

Throughout  her  bounds  ;  by  whom,  if  not  by  thee. 

The  impress  giv'n  1  say,  whence  has  Learning  gain'd 

Her  choicest  treasures'?  Greece,  their  early  home, 

Bequeath'd  the  priceless  legacy,   but  named  as  guardian, 

[Rome.l 

XXX. 

Replete  with  health  and  strength  in  Youth's  sweet  prime, 
Or  reached  the  term  mature  of  Manhood's  year?, 

Bethink  thee,  mortal,  that  there  ?';as  a  time. 

When,  struggling  with  alternate  hopes  and  fears. 

The  doting  mother  bent  her  knee  and  smiled 

O'er  one,  who   noiv  with  pride  elate,   was  then  a  helpless 

[child.] 


—  30  — 
XXXI. 

And  thus  the  plant  of  Empire,  slow  at  first 

Tlie  tender  seedling's  growth,  and  needing  care 

Maternal,  till  its  fibres  upM^ard  burst, 

And  meekly  court  the  bland,  nutritious  air, 

A  firm,  though  pliant  sapling ;  destined  soon 

T'afford  umbragooas,  safe  retreat  from  Rapine's  scorching 

[noon.] 

XXXII. 

Alas  !  blood-stain'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  sword. 

The  twigs  of  the  imperial  cradle  framed 
By  Eomulus,  and  by  the  lawless  horde, 

O'er  whom  by  "right  of  might"  their  leader  claiin'd 
Preeminence  ;  nor  can  the  weeping  Muse, 
The  tyrant  act  by  him  devised'  gainst  her  own  sex  (xcusc. 

XXXIIt. 

Erelong  the  weak  and  naw-born  Rome  abjured 

Of  Infancy  the  garb  and  tott'ring  gait, 
T'assume   the  "toga,»  and  the  march  assured. 

Which  marks  the  virile  epoch  in  a  state; 
Calm,  blue-fyed  Peace  drew  nigh,  and  men  abode 
W  ith  firm,  unshaken   confidence,  'ncath    Numa's   tranquil 

[code] 

XXXIV. 

Not  mine  the  ta^k,  alas  !  not  mine  the  pow'r, 
Succinctly  here  Rome's  history  to  trace, 

And  steadily  pursue  from  hour  to  hour, 

The  soul-c.xciting  deeds  which  there  had  i)lace  ; 

Perchance  my  purpose  rash,  my  aim  too  bold, 

Which  would  in  thy  great  drama,  Rome,  some  noted  sce- 

[nes  unfuld.] 


—  31  — 
XXXV. 

Have  we  not  all  perused  with  stifled  breath, 

The  while  the  warm  blood  mantled  o'er  the  cheek, 

Of  the  stern  father  who  condemn'd  to  death,  'f 

To  save  his  spotless  daughter  ?  dost  not  speak 

That  tale  to  latest  time,  in  tones  that  must 

Cause  each  fell    tyrant's   heart  to   quake  and   check    his 

[devilish  lust.] 

XXXVI. 

Say  who  has  read,  nor  felt  Life's  crimson  tide 

Quicken  each  pulse,  how  Curtius  gave  the  rein 

To  his  brave  charger,  and  the  earth-gape  wide 
Dared  nobly,  Patriot's  sacred  name  to  gain  1 

Alas  !  in  these  our  days  'twere  arduous  task 

A  patriot  staunch  and  true  to  find,  though  some  still  wear 

[the  mask.] 

XXXVII. 

Invidious  Silence  ne'er  shall  set  her  seal, 

Upon  the  valour  which  adorn'd  the  breast  - 

Of  Codes,  when  his  sole,  uplifted  steel 

Slew  countless  foes,  and,  put  to  flight  the  rest, 
G)ver'd  with  wounds  he  fell ;  the  death  he  braved, 
Friends,  well-loved   Countr}^,   pleasant   Home,  from  foe- 

[meu's  hands  had  saved.] 

XXXVIII. 

And  Scficvola  who  gave  his  tortured  limb, 

With  nerve  unshaken  to  the  scorching  flame, 

Teaching  the  foe  that,  warrior  like  to  him, 

Nor  death,  nor  cruel  wound  could  ever  tame; 

Mutius !  to  thee  we  owe  a  heavy  debt, — 

To  be  repsi'l  ?  ah  !  no— what  then,  shall  we  the  bond  forget? 


—  32  — 
XXXIX. 

Shall  Regulus  not  claim  a  passing  word 

Of  eulogy,  amidst  Rome's  patriot  band 

Immortal,  who  with  dauntless  heart  preferr'd 
Torture  and  ling'ring  death  in  foreign  land, 

[Prizing,  'yond  ties  of  blood,  the  bondsman's  chain] 

Ere  he  would  sully  Rome's  proud  shield  with  Falsehood's 

[black'ning  stain.] 

XL. 

Nor  yet  ungrateful  would  we  pass  thee  by, 

Ne'er-equall'd  Cincinnatus;  latest  days, 
To  sing  thy  matchless  praise  with  ours  shall  vie, 

Who  from  thy  brow  could  pluck  the  well-earn'd  bays, 
And  turn  the  vigour  of  thy  conq'riug  arm, 
To  unpretending  culture  of  thy  small  and  modest  farm. 

XLI. 

Hail  to  thee,  Julius  Coesar  !  'midst  the  throng 
Of  statesmen,  warriors,  legists,  who  attest 

Rome's  ancient  greatness,  and  whose  names  belong 
To  ev'ry  clime  and  period,  o'er  the  rest 

Thine  image  proudly  tow'rs;  Time's  latest  breath 

Shall  chaunt  thy   lofty-sounding   deeds,    and    mourn    thy 

[trait'rous  death] 

XLII. 

In  turn  Gaul,  Spaniard,  German,  each  and  all 

Confess'd  thy  pow'r   on  many  a  well-fought  field; 

How  stem  thy  legions  ?  '  gainst  that  iron  wall 

The  stoutest  hearts  were  marshall'd  but  to  yield — 

Matchless  thy  strategy,— the  game  of  War 

Shall  ne'er  induct  more  !>kiird  ade2)t  to  guide  proud  Viet'- 

(ry's  car.) 


—  S3  — 

XLIII. 

And  that  fair,  favour'd  Island  of  the  West, 

Wh'.'se  countless  pennons  float  on  ev'ry  sea, 
Not  could  her  stalwart  sons  thine  arms  arrest, 

But  found  a  potent  victor  too  in  thee  : 
No  loeman  there  the  meet  resistance  lacks, — 
O'erwhelm'd  at  length  they  fell,  but  died  with  "  harness  on 

(their  backs".) 

XLIV. 

Thus  Rome's  vast  empire,  fed  by  fliv'ring  Time, 
Mighty  and  mightier  grew  from  hour  to  huur. 

Till  Europe,  Asia,  Nubia's  torrid  clime, 

Alternate  felt  her  arm?,  confess'd  her  pow'r, 

And  'neath  Augustus  Rome  her  banners  furl'dj 

Why  urge  her  eagles'  further  flight  ?  they  had  subdued  a 

(World.) 

XLV. 

Ceesar  Augustus  !  not  alone  we  find 

Thy  chiefest  glory  in  thy  boundless  sway, 

A  far  transcendent  empire,  that  of  Mind, 

May  date  its  epoch  from  thy  brilliant  day ; 

What  priceless  gems  of  Art,  what  treasures  rare 

Of  Wit,  e'en  now  unmatch'd,  are  due  to  thy  protecting  care- 

XLVI. 

What  lofty  themes,  what  dazzling  names  appear 

T'adorn  thine  age,  and  crowd  its  sparkling  roll ! 
Ovid,  as  crystal  streamlet,  warbling,  clear; 

Virgil,  whose  mighty  torrent  shakes  the  soul ; 
Horace,  as  Ocean,when  its  heaving  tide 
O'erflows  its  long    accustom'd  bounds,  in  deluge  far  and 

(wide.) 
5 


XLVII. 

I. ivy — l»ut  why  recount,  why  strive  to  tell 
The  countless  glories  of  the  sacred  band, 

Whose  tones  mellifluous  fjrm  a  world  w^de  spell, 
Reechoing  sweetly  still  through  ev'ry  land  : — 

Vain  we^e  the  task;  yet  can  we  not  forego 

To  sing  thy  great  and  glorious  name,  immortal  Cicero. 

XLVIII. 

Full  of^  has  Rome's  illustrious  senate  hung 

In  breathless  silence,  o'er  the  in^passionM  speech. 

Which  fell  in  words  of  flame  from  Cicero's  tongue; 
Immortal  Tully  !  few  may  hope  to  reach 

The  niche  within  the  temple  court  of  Fame, 

Where  just  wnthin  the   range  of  sight   stands   carvud  thy 

(glorious  name.) 

XLIX. 

The  palm  of  Learning  thine,  and  yet  not  less 

Be  thine,  O  !  Ceesar,  Art's  ennobling  wreath  ; 
Hail  to  thy  wit !  but  why  our  praise  repress 

Of  Sculpture's  treasures,  which  thou  didst  bequeath 
Unnumber'd  to  us, — and  whose  ruins  grey 
Yet  spurn  the  caustic  tooth  of  Time,  and  mock  at   slow 

(decay.) 

L. 

Say  V.  ho   may  hope  to  paint  ne'er-dying  Rome, 
Or  sketch  the  glories  of  each  gorgeous  pile, 

Whose  mould'ring  plinths  and  columns  yet  bring  home 
To  modern  minds,  the  grandeur  which  erewhile 

Breathed  thro'  Ih'Eternal  City's  streets;  in  vain 

The  Muse's  flight  when   highest   dared  might  strive  such 

(theme  t'attain.) 


LI. 


The  spacious  Forum  which  so  oft  has  rung 

With  highest  effljrts  vf  soul-stirring  speech, 
Where  sacred  Freedom  ever  found  a  tongue 

To  plead  her  rightful  cause,  in  words  which  reach 
The  tyrant's  heart  e'en  now  ;  where  Wit  display'd 
Her  bright  and  ne'er-decaying  charms  in  Eloquence  array  'd. 


Lir. 


The  courtly  palaces  replete  with  all 

That  Luxury  and  Taste  could  then  provide, 

With  Painting's  art  resplendent  ev'ry  wall, 

With  gay  mosaic  paved  each  "atrium"  wide; 

Cornice  and  sculptured  frieze,  which  we,  indeed, 

May  humbly  strive  to  imitate  but  ne'er  can  hope  t' exceed 

^Lllt. 

And  those  vast  temples  which  mistaken  zeal 

For  false  and  fabled  deities  had  raised. 
Where  Roman  fathers  taught  their  sons  to  kneel. 

And  on  whose  altars  richest  oft'rings  blazed  ; 
What  grandeur  theirs,  and  with  what  air  sublinje 
Their  ruins   still  salute  the    sight  and   mock  destroying 

(Time,) 

LIV. 

High  o'er  the  rest  the  Coliseum  tow'rs 

^Majestic;  to  depict  each  raurd'rous  deed, 

Enacted  here  to  while  away  the  hours 

Of  courtly  fop  and  dame,  would  far  exceed 

Description's  pow'rs;  yet  still  I  will  essay 

One  oft-recurring  scone  of  blood,  unknown  at  this  our  day. 


LV. 

Tlirong'd  e'en  to  suffocation  ev'ry  part 

Of  that  vast  amphitheatre ;  bright  eyes, 

Whose  h'ghtning  glances  bless  yet  wound  the  heart, 
In  ambush  luik  malicious  to  surprise, 

And  captivate  th'unwary  ;  hush'd  suspense 

Holds  each  spectator  dumb — to-night  the  gladiators  fence. 

LVI. 

Bends  forward  ev'ry  head  of  that  vast  throng, 
Th'attack  begins,  the  skill'd  and  wary  play 

Of  either  combatant  proclaims  that  long 

Will  tarry  ere  it  cease  that  mortal  fray  ; 

Wounds  gape, — from  each  hot  pours  Life's  crimson  dye,— 

Hurrah !  from  senator  and  dame,  the  fatal  close  is  nigh. 

LVII. 

One  form  lies  prostrate  on  the  blood-stain'd  sand, 

Pauses  the  victor  for  the  needful  word, — 
Outspread,  uplifted,  see  each  taper  hand, 

Flashes  the  steel,  down  cleaves  the  murd'rous  sword 
Groaning  the  helpless  victim  yields  his  breath  ; 
.  Poor  widow  !  dry  thy    burning  tears,  thy  sex  decreed  his 

(death.) 

LVIII. 

Hold,  snarling  cynic,  laud  no  more  the  times, 
Which  foster'd  and  engender'd  sin  like  this, 

A  people  that  could  flock  t'applaud  such  crimes, 
Was  far  removed  indeed  from  perfect  bliss; 

The  heathen  ritual  sanction'd  such  display 

Of  open  murder;  Jesus  Christ  has  said   "Thou    shalt  not 

(slay.»  ) 


—  37  — 

LIX. 

Let  us  be  just — Rome  oft  reserved  applause,  ,    „, 

For  scenes  not  prone  like  this  to  sear  the  breast 

'Gainst  Pity's  melting  plea,  and  haply  cause 
Ferocious  thoughts  engend'ring  deeds  uublest; 

For  other  those  athletic  sports,  which  serve 

To  steel  the  youtMul  breast   'gainst  Fear  and  brace   the 

(manly  nerve.) 

LX. 

Pours  through  Rome's  spacious  streets  an  eager  crowd, 
Towards  the  city  gates  they  wend  their  way, 

Mirth  beams  from  ev'ry  jocund  eye,  rings  loud 

The  air  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  laughter  gay  ;  ,.  - 

Peasants,  patricians,  lowly,  high-born  dames, 

One  common  end  with  zeal  pursue,  that  end  the  festive 

(games.) 

LXI. 

Lo  !  where  the  Campus  Martins  stretches  wide, 

x\nd  where  yon  green  and  gently-sloping  mound 

Meets  Tiber's  kiss,  contending  Jehus  guide 

Their  fiery  steeds,  and  urge  their  chariots  round 

The  wonted  course;  scarce  can  their  skill  control 

Tli'impatient  team,  resolv'd  as    they  to  reach  the  distant 

(goal.) 

LXIl. 

Kneel,  victor,  whilst  a  fair  and  timid  hand, 

As  thy  desert  the  verdant  wreath  bestows, 
With  maiden  coyness,  and  in  accents  bland, 

Her  tongue  frames  meek  and  modest  speech,   which 

[grows] 
To  mark'd  eulogium;  victor,  prize  like  this, 
Receiv'd   at  lovely  Woman's  hands,  were  rich   reward — 

(were  bliss.) 


—  38  — 
LXIII. 

The  harness*d  steeds  and  well-contested  race, 
Form  not  the  sole  attractions  of  the  day, 

"  Athletoe,^*  with  their  forms  of  manly  grace, 

Before  th'admiring  crowds  their  feats  display ; 

Flies  the  swift  "discus,'*  darts  the  well-aim'd  spear, 

All  court  the  fav'riug  smile  of  Fame  to  Roman  hearts  so 

(dear.) 

LXIV. 

tTwere  seemly  here,  methinks,  awhile  to  pause, 
Ere  further  yet  our  Hist'ry  we  pursue, 

To  mark  the  epoch  and  unfold  the  cause, 

Whence  modern  polity  its  system  drew  ; 

The  great  Messiah  comes,  whose  blessed  light 

Shall  soon  illume  the  fallen  World,  yet  sunk  in  mental 

(night.] 
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GLANCES  AT  TIME. 


-^siOQJ- 


€anto   i\](  ^l)iri>. 


I. 

Sound  the  loud  trump  in  Israel,  through  the  Earth 
Let  the  glad  tidings  quickly  be  convey'd, 

Reveal  the  rayst'ry  of  this  wondrous  birth, 
The  heav'nly  offspring  of  a  Jewish  maid  ; 

From  North  to  South,  from  Night  to  dewy  Morn, 

Proclaim  the  hope-inspiring   news — The  Saviour  Christ 

[is  born.] 

II. 

Joy,  joy  throughout  the  world  of  Nations — Time, 
In  all  his  onward  progress,  ne'er  hath  seen 

Monarch  so  potent,  ruler  so  sublime. 

As  lie  Who  Cometh  now  with  gentle  mien  ; 

Lowly  His  birth,  yet  to  the  World  He  brings 

A  rank  beyond  Earth's  proudests  sons, — He  is  Th.'  Kinn- 

[of  Kings.] 


—  40  — 
III. 

Systems  establish'd  from  remotest  age, 

Before  His  pow'r  shall  vanish  an  1  decay  ; 

The  most  illustrious  deeds  on  Hist'ry's  page, 
Compared  with  His  shall  dimly  fade  away  ; 

Philosophers  and  legists  struck  with  awe. 

Shall  bow  before  His  wondrous  code,  God's  dread,  unchan- 

[ging  law] 

IV. 

The  blighting  Superstition  which  had  hung. 
As  poisonous  mist  upon  the  human  mind. 

Idolatry  which  to  the  soul  had  clung, 

As  parasitic  plant,  whose  fibres  bind 

The  lofty  forest-tree,  shall  fade  away; 

Shall  blinding  Error  dare  to  cope  with   Truth's   resistless 


Rejoice — for  Slav'ry's  harsh,  degrading  chain 

Is  rent  and  riv'n,  "the  captive  shall  be  free," — 

Rejoice,  thou  child  of  Want,  for  thou  shalt  reign 

In  highest  Ileav'n, — The  Saviour  died  for  thee, — 

Rejoice,  ye  lowly-minded,  for  the  proud 

Shall  abdicate  their  high   estate,  and   sink  beneath    the 

[crowd.] 

VI. 

Rejoice — for  Ignorance  shall  stay  her  flight, 

And  radiant  Knowledge  ope  her  golden  wings  ; 

Rejoice —  for  ]?reedom  shall  resume  her  might. 
And  Man,  the  vassal,  rule  o'er  subject  Kings  ; 

Rejoice — for  War's  discordant  trump  shall  cease, 

And  circling  through  the  ambient  air  be  heard  the  hynm 

[of  Peace.] 
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What  says  the  sceptic  ?  "none  may  dare  to  hope, 
Boon  like  to  this  will  be  by  man  possest;" 

What  says  the  atheist  ?  "mortal,  give  not  scope 

For  thoughts  like  these  within  thy  glowing  breast;" 

Silence,  ye  scoffers,  we  can  laugh  to  scorn 

Your  impious  doubts,  your   pride  accursed — The  Saviour 

[Christ  is  born.] 

VIII. 

Yet  say  what  monarch,  what  victorious  prince, 

Shall  win  by  force  of  arms  this  wondrous  change, 

What  skill'd  and  deep-read  legist  shall  evince 

Due  pow'rs  of  Mind,  apt  Wisdom  to  arrange 

The  all-embracing  plan  ?  Fool !  kiss  the  rod, 

He  who  shall  crown  this  mighty  work  is   Christ   the  Sou 

[of  (iod.] 

IX. 

Hide  your  diminish'd  heads,  ye  lordly  roofs. 
To  shelter  Pomp  and  Vanity  up-piled, — 

In  Zion's  city,  neath  the  very  hoofs 

Of  lowing  herds  and  bleating  flocks,  the  Child 

Of  God  first  saw  the  day  ;  Messiah  came 

The    thirst   of  riches  to  rebuke  and   put  false  pride  to 

[shame.] 

X:  ■  ■■- 

And  how  was  view'd  on  Earth  this  wondrous  meed 
Of  grace  bestow'd  upon  our  fallen  state — 

This  boon  whereby  mankind  from  torments  freed. 

With  Ileav'n's  blest  sons  might  rank  regenerate  1 — 

Alas!  for  human  nature — ITell's  dark  prince 

Ingratitude    more    deeply    foul    than    ours    could    scarce 

[evince.] 
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XI. 

The  Man  of  Sorrows,  He  the  chosen  Son 
Of  The  Ail  Powerful,  reviled,  despised, 

Rejected  by  His  followers,  with  none 

To  share  his  matchless  torments,  agonised, 

O  !  love  unspeakable  !  resigned  his  breath, 

Braving  to  ransom  lost  mankind  a  malefactor's  death. 

XII. 

Th'  Almighty's  vast  ani  wondrous  mercy, — theme 
Fur  praise  ne'er-ending, — but  the  hallow'd  task 

To  sound  that  matchless  praise,  would  ill  beseem 
My  feeble  pen,  and  haply  but  unmask 

My  slender  grasp  of  mind,  my  nothingness  ; 

How  may  th'  imperfect  creature  hope   Perfection's  prai.^e 

[t'  express.] 

XIII. 

All-grasping  Rome  then  ruled  the  chosen  land 

Of  foil-  Judoea  ;  at  our  Saviour's  birth, 
Trembled  Jerusalem  beneath  the  hand 

Of  Rome's  pro-consul — prostrate,  half  the  Earth 
Obey'd  Rome's  mighty   nod,  confessed  her  pow'r, 
Not  yet  had  Time's  swift  steeds  led  on    to   Retribution's 

(hour.) 

XIV. 

Clirist  died  to  save  -,  his  small  and  faithful  band 
Of  poor  yec  ardent  foli'wers,  sow'd  the  seed. 

Whose  tree  yields  plenteous  fruit  in  many  a  land. 
Contemn'd,  reviled,  in  martyrdom  they  bleed, 

Yet  spread  the  sacred  text  thro'  Q\''ry  clime ; 

Not  e'en  could  Rome's   philosophy  resist  the  Truth  sub. 

[lime.] 
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XV.: 

Vice,  hideous,  shameless  vice   unchiclden  stalk'd 

Throughout  Rome's  wide-spread  empire  ;  doff'd  the 

[veil] 
Of  Modesty,  Man  plann'd  and  boasting  talk'd 

Of  deeds  at  which  the  modern  cheek  grows  pale ; 
Take  heed,  ye  dreamers,  such  excess  of  crime 
Shall  meet  its  richly-earn'd   deserts  in   God's  appointed 

[time.] 

XVI. 

Vice  sway'd  supreme  o'er  all,  but  chiefly  kept 

Her  chosen  court  iniquitous  within 
Two  monster-holds  of  luxury,  yclept  .  •       . 

Pompeii,  Herculaneum  ;  to  sin 
Was  there  the  ruling  mode,  no  mask  conceal'd 
The  shameless   cheek   of  Lust  which  there  was  day  and 

[night  reveal'd.] 

XVII. 

Scarce  may  more  beauteous  landscape  meet  the  eye, 
Than  that  'midst  which  Pompeii  calmly  sleeps 

'Neath  the  pale  moon;  severely  stern  on  high, 
Vesuvius'  mount  as  mighty  beacon  keeps 

Watch  o'er  the  prostrate  city, — Zephyr's   breath 

Wakes  not  a  murmur  from  yon  bay,   whose  trance  is 

[hush'd  as  Death.] 

XVIII. 
On  either  hand  in  rich  profusion  smile 

Cornfield,  gay  orchard,  vineyard,  olive-grove. 
Whence  warbling  nightingales  the  ears  beguile 

Of  those,  who  seek  Eve's  fav'ring  hours  to  rove, 
And  commune  heart  with  heart;  0  !  matchless  bliss, 
If  Earth  can  yield  one  sov'reign  balm  to  heal  Man's  wounds, 

['tis  this.] 
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XIX. 

The  heav'ns  are  all  serene, — no  envious  cloud, 
With  dark  intrusive  shadow  veils  the  light, 

"Which  falls  from  Night's  chaste  crescent  o'er  the  crowd 
Of  gay  and  thoughtless  rev'llers,  who,  to-night, 

Pompeii's  spacious  circus  closely  fill, 

To  crown  with  bright-hued  garland-wreaths  the  gladiator's 

[skill.] 

XX. 

Ancn  is  heard  a  dull  tho'  mighty  roar, 

The  dizzy  earth  heaves  stagg'iing  to  and  fro. 

Forth  from  the  mountain-sides  incessant  pour 

To  seek  the  plain,  broad  fiery  streams  which  glow 

As  fiercest  furnace,  with  appalling  sound,  , 

Huge,  pond'rous  masses  downward  fall  in  frequent  show'rs 

[around.] 

XXI. 

Darkness  impenetrable  now  o'erhangs 

The  fated  city  ;  flee,  but  whither  fl*^e  ? 
Alas  !  to  meet,  and  meet  alone  the  pangs 

Of  agonising  death,  amidst  the  sea 
Of  molten  lava,  who^e  o'erwhelming  tide 
Resistless,  onward  flows  to  bear  Destruction  far  and  wide- 

XXII. 

^laJden'd,  despairing,  through  the  'sombre'  streets 
The  terror-stricken  crowds  confusedly  run  ; 

Alas !  each  eager  fugitive  but  meets 

Th'  embrace  of  Death  which  he  had  hoped  to  shun  : 

What  boots  a  giant's  strength  in  that  dread  hour — 

Stuun'd,    crush'd    they    thickly    fall    o'erivhelm'd  by  that 

[resistless  show'r,] 
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XXIII. 

The  young,  despairing  mother  wildly  clasps 

Her  helpless  infant  to  her  panting  breast, — 

Choked  by  the  foul,  sulphureous  steam  she  gasps 

Awhile  for  breath  la  vain,  then — sinks  to  rest ; 

Not  for  herself  she  grieves,  she  could  have  smiled 

To  meet  her  fate  alone — but,  ah  !   her  child,  her   darling 

[child.] 

XXIV. 

The  free  may  urge  escape  ,  but  how  will  fare 

The  hapless  inmates  of  the  dungeon's  gloom  1 
Their  lips  no  more  shall  drink  the  external  air. 

The  restless  lava  forms — then  seals  their  tomb  ; 
Less  harsh  than  Man,  Death  has  rellev'd  their  pain, 
Man  bound  the  suft''ring  limbs — what  theni  the  soul  esca- 

[ped  the  chain.  ] 
XXV. 

Hail  to  the  valiant  soldier!  think'st  that  he,  •  ..  .. ' 

The  sworn  and  well-tried  sentinel  who  now     ■  - 

Watches  the  city's  outer  gate,  will  flee  ; 

Will  flee"? — more  closely  on  his  sunburnt  brow 

He  draws  his  burnish'd  helm,  then  calmy  stands 

To  nitvet  his  death  ;   not  shall   his   spear   desert  his  iron 

[hands,] 

XXVI. 

Accursed  Av'rice  !  damning  thirst  of  gold  ! 

That  blackest  plague-spot  on  the  human  mind, — 
liegard  that  trembling  man,  his  hands  still  hold 

His — almost  soul — his  coin  ;  O  !  fool,  to  find 
Thy  hoarded  pelf,  thou  haply  didst  forget 
Thy  tort'ririg    death   at  hand;  grieve  not,    thy   wmUh   is 

[extant  f/et.] 
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XXVII. 

Model  of  filial  piety,  the  son 

Bears  in  his  sinewy  arms  his  aged  sire  ; 
Alas  !  the  sand  of  his  young  life  has  run 

Thus  soon  its  destined  course  ;  the  sea  of  fire 
O'erwhelms  them  both — the  youth  with  latest  breath. 
Hails  the  propitious  hour  which  brings  this  union  still  in 

[death.] 

XXVIIl. 

The  work  of  Death  is  o'er,  the  ample  grave  ^ 

Has  closed  upon  its  victims,  not  a  trace 

Remains  of  laughter-loving,  gay  Pompeii,  save 

(As  warning  guides  which  Time  could  ne'er  efface) 

'Midst  'scoricB'  scorch'd  and  blacken'd,  stagnant  pools 

Bituminous,  reveal'd  to  sight  when  the  dread  furnace  cools. 

XXIX. 

To  think  that  demon  heart  should  ever  wear 
The  human  form  divine  as  outward  mask  \ 

Alas !  such  hybrid  creatures  are  not  rare, 

Although  it  would  the  mind  ingenious  task, 

'Midst  the  foul  crew  satanic  heart  to  find, 

Which  could  in  'sombre'  hue  compete  with  Nero's  tyrant 

Tmind.] 

XXX. 

Monster  of  Lust  and  Cruelty  combined, 

Incarnate  fiend,  e'en  at  the  present  time. 

All  remote  though  it  be  from  thine,  the  mind 

Shudders  to  learn  thy  deeds  of  blood  and  crime  : 

Can  we  forget  tliy  torments  madly  dared 

Against  Christ's   holy  church,   of  whom  nor  age,    nor  sex 

[was  spared.] 
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XXXI. 

Thuugh'st  thou  by  such  unheard-of  crimes  to  check         ' 
The  spread  triumphant  of  God's  saving  Word? 

Vain,  driv'llins  idiot !  little  didst  thou  reck. 
That  firm  and  pious  Christians  can  afford 

At  bleeding  wounds  and  tort'ring  pangs  to  mock  ; 

What  boots  the   Ocean's  angry    surge  against    the  living 

[Rock  ?] 

XXXII. 

Why  do  Rome's  citizens  so  eager  crowd 

The  Flavian  Circus  1  what  exciting  cause  l 

Calls  forth  their  shouts  in  chorus  long  and  loud  I    ■ 

Critics  acute  as  they  vent  not   applause,  I 

Save  on  the  well-deserving.  Hark  !  once  more 
Falls  on  the  stunn'd  though  distant  ear  the  People's  migh- 

[ty  roar.] 

XXXIII. 

No  tragic  actor's  skill,  no  fav'rite  mime, 

Receives  their  deaf'ning  plaudits  now  ;  of  late 

Their  cruel  prince  has  framed  a  novel  crime. 
His  thirst  of  human  gore  to  satiate  ; 

Today  the  converts  to  Christ's  saving  creed, 

Truth's  firm,  unshrinking  witnesses,  in  martrydom  must 

[bleed.] 

XXXIV. 

Scanning  th'  assembled  crowds  with  fearless  eye, 
Lo  !  in  the  midst  a  manly  form  ;  his  crime  ? 

Love  of  his  fellow-creatures:  raised  on  hieh 

His  calm,  forgiving  thoughts,  he  stands  sublime  ; 

Not  heeds  his  dauntless  soul  the  dread  array 

Of  circling  dens,  whence  fire-lit  eyes  gleam  forth  upon  their 

[prey.]. 
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XXXV. 

Burst  forth  the  famish'd  beasts   with  deaf  ning  cries, 

Brave  heart !  small  boots  'gainst  murd'rous  tooth  and 

[fang] 
Thy  single  arm  ;  the  hapless  victim  dies  : 

Heard'st  thou   that   shout   which  through   the  circus 

[rang  1] 
Wild  music  this  to  greet  the  passing  breath  ! 
Alas !  can  Rome's  victorious  sons  thus  hail    a  brother's 

[death.] 
XXXVI. 

The  tender  form  of  Woman  !  can  it  be 

That  Roman  hearts  to  Pity's  pleas  are  dead  ? 

Pity  !  ha !  ha  !  'midst  ribald  jest  and  glee 

The  op'ning  leaves  of  that  sweet  flow'r  are  shed  ; 

Nor  matron's  gaze,  nor  virgin's  eye  grows  dim, 

Whilst  that  fair  girl  in   Beauty's  prime  dies   sever'd  limb 

[from  limb.] 

XXXVII. 

No  more,  no  more,  the  torn  and  harrow'd  mind 
Shudders  such  awful  scenes  to  contemplate  ; 

And  we,  as  moderns,  hug  ourselves  to  find 

That  Pow'r  no  more  such  wrongs  can  perpetrate: 

Alas  !  e'en  now  in  this  our  Christian  age, 

The  black  and  fiend-like  heart  of  Man  puts  forth  its  with'- 

[ring  rage.] 

XXXVIII. 

Glory 'to  God  !  the  Truth  so  late  proscribed, 

Reviled,  maligned,  its  ardent  foll'wers  torn 
Prom  Life  to  cruel  Death  ;  was  soon  imbibed 

By  one,  than  whose  few  greater  names  adorn 
Or  age,  or  race;  what  title  shall  outshine 
The  monarch's,  who   stands  brightly  forth  as    Christian 

[Constantine.] 
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,      XXXIX. 

Perish  th'  accursed  forms  of  wood  and  stone, 
By  weak,  deluded  Man  too  long  adored ; 

Perish  the  temples,  on  whose  altar-stone, 

Blood,  even  human  blood,  was  oft  outpour'd; 

Perish  the  lying  oracles  which  gave 

Insane,  hell-prompted   counsels   forth   the  human   mind 

' "'  [t'enshive.] 


XL. 


Hail  to  thee,  Constantine,  no  spurious  gloss 

O'erspreads  to  mock  men's  minds  thy  reign  of  gold; 

Lofty  thy  title,  Soldier  of  the  Cross,  r 

Whose  glorious  banner  thou  didst  first  unfold 

Of  Rome's  dread  kings ;  and  ne'er  did  banner  wave 

More  fear'd  than  thine,  for  oft  to  thee  our  God  the  vict'ry 

[gave.] 

XLI.  •,-,,,!,;„..    ,:.,„. 

Imperial  Rome  assumes  her  gayest  smile, 

The  eager  crowds  who  throng  the  Appian  Way, 

Lightsome  of  heart  as  foot,  the  time  beguile 

With  mirth  and  blithesome  song ;   all  hearts  to-day 

Resolve  to  yield  unsought  the  just  and  true 

Tribute  of  deep-felt  gratitude,  to  Valour  ever  due. 

XLIL 

"Room  for  the  lictors"  !  "would  ye  dare  resist 
Their  dread  authority  ?  observe  respect 

Meet  for  the  great  and  glad  occasion;"  hist ! 
The  sounds  of  well-timed  melody  affect 

The  soul  with  rapture ;  flute  and  clanging  horn, 

In  dulcet  notes  upon  the  ear  by  Zephyr's  wings  are  borne. 
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XLIN. 

Not  are  mount  Jura's  driven  snows  more  white, 

Tiian  are  those  beauteous  heifers  doonri'd  to  fall 

Before  the  altars :  blaze  upon  the  sight 

The  hard- won  spoils,  helm,  collar,  banner  tall, 

Gold,  garments,  jewell'd  vessels,  lance  and  shield. 

Emblems  alas!  of  wounds   and  death  on  many  a  blood - 

[stained  field.] 

XLIV. 

Stifle  not  gentle  Pity,  let  each  chord 

Within  your  breasts  respond  with  kindred  throe, 
For  yon  poor  captives  ;  cannot  Rome  aftord 

To  sigh  for  vanquish'd  foes,  who  now  with  slow. 
Uncertain  step,  pale  mien,  and  downcast  eye. 
Exiles  from  home  and  home's  blest  ties,  pass   melancholy 

[by.] 

XLV. 

On  gilded  chariot  drawn  by  milk-white  steeds, 
The  light  of  triumph  radiant  on  his  brow, 

Slow  passes  in  the  pageant  one,  who  needs 
No  vaunting  herald  to  proclaim  that  now 

The  gallant  hero  comes,  the  People's  choice; 

Hark  !  to  that  deaf 'ning  peal  which  rings  from  Rome's 

[united  voice.] 

XLVI. 

Hail  !  to  the  brave,  victorious  gen'ral,  hail ! 

Hail  !   to  thy  valour,  well-tried  son  of  Rome ; 
The  skill'd,  undaunted  warrior  ne'er  should  fail 

To  find  from  patriot  hearts  a  welcome  home  ; 
Plail !  to  the  hero,  former  glories  pale 
Before  thy  lofty-sounding  deeds  ;  hail  !  matchless  victor, 

[hail !] 
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XLVII. 

The  bronzed  and  toil-worn  troops,  a  hardy  band, 
In  firm  and  serried  ranks  bring  up  the  rear  ; 

Joy  while  ye  may,  brave  hearts,  for  lo  !  at  hand 
A  fearful  change ;  a  hurricane  is  near, 

Whose  force  foregather'd  in  this  treach'rous  lull, 

Shall  fall  resistless   on  your  heads  :  Rome's  cup  is  well- 

[nigh  full.] 

XL  VIII. 

The  fatal  blow  is  struck  ;  the  high  decree 

Imperial  which  transferr'd  the  Empire's  seat 

To  the  far  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea, 

(Where  Euxine's  with  Marmora's  waters  meet), 

Is  Rome's  death-warrant;  swift-wing'd  Time  draws  on 

The  final  scene,  the   drama's   close — Rome's   talisman  is 

[gone.] 

XLIX. 

Lo !  on  Rome's  vast  horizon  mists  arise 

Of  evil   import;  Rumour's  hateful  breath 

Whispers,  and  straight  her  hundred  tongues  apprise 
Of  oft-sustain'd  defeats,  foretelling  death 

To  Roman, pride  and  pow'r ;  wan,  pale-eyed  Fear 

Tells  that  the  cup   of  wo    is   fall — Rome's  fatal  hour  is 

[near.] 


From  furthest  Asia's  dim  and  distant  shore 

Begins  the  mighty  movement ;  onward  press 

Barbaric  tribes  towards  the  Empire's  core, — 
A  dark,  tempestuous  billow,  fathomless — 

Tow'ring  aloft  with  foaming  crest  it  fell ; 

Resist  its  strength?  so  soon  might  Rome  the  Ocean's  tide 

[repel.] 
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LI. 

A  rude,  unpitying  host,  Goth,  Vandal,  Hun, 

With  countless  tribes  to  swell  the  angry  flood, 

Throughout  Rome's  wide-spread  bounds  the  gauntlet  run, 
And  glut  at  will  their  vampyre  thirst  for  blood  ; 

Prepare  thy  mantle,  Rome,  thou  shalt  atone 

Thy  past  misdeeds  and  meet  thy  fate  unpitied  and  alone. 

LII. 

Panting  for  plunder  at  the  very  gates 

Of  tall'n  and  vanquish'd  Rome  appears  the  foe, 

Not  one  amidst  those  savage  ranks  but  hates 

The  Roman  name,  and  feels  his  bosom  glow 

With  rage  and  dark   revengeful    thoughts  ;  at  last 

The  deep,  surrounding  "fosse"    is  cross'd — the   opposing 

[gates  are  past.] 

LIII. 

Can  mortal  ear  ignore  those  piercing  shrieks. 

Which  wake  wild  echoes  from  the  drowsy   air  ? 

Can  mortal  eye  regard  unmoved  those  cheeks 

Of  Beauty  stain'd  with  burning  tears,  nor  spare  1 

"Pity!  ha!  ha!  whene'er  did  Rome  afford 

"To  yield  compassion'?"  He  who  slays  shall  perish  by  the 

[sword.] 

LIV. 

Spare,  spare  those  fair  and  spotless  virgins,  they 
At  least  are  undefiled  with  Roman  crime  ; 

Spare,  spare  those  tender  infants,  would  ye  stay 
Those  floating  bubbles  on  the  stream  of  Time  ? 

"Mercy  1  ha  I  ha !  say  how  did  Romans  greet" 

"Appeals  for  mercy   from  their  foes?  Revenge  is  very 

[sweet.'"] 
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LV. 

Regard  at  least  with  awe  yon  feeble  crowd 

Of  snow-white  elders,  who,  with  aspect  meek 

Within  yon  temple-court  submissive   bow'd, 
Before  the  altar's  shrine  asylum  seek  ; 

''Relent!  ha  !  ha  !  did  Romans  e'er  recoil" 

"Before  our  fanes  and  fail  to  slake  their  thirst  for  blood 

[and  spoil."] 

LVI. 

Hurrah  !  the  vast  and  time-worn  temples  blaze, 
Hurrah !  heap  on  those  priceless  gems  of  art, 

Hurrah  !  this  glorious  havoc  well  repays 

Our  by-gone  woes,  and  heals  each  bleeding  smart, 

Hurrah  !  Death  stalks  each  street,  pervades  each  home, 

Hurrah  !  how  like  you  this  our  feast,  insatiate,  bloodstain'd 

[Rome.] 

LVII. 

The  sack  is  o'er — the  flick'ring,  lurid  flame, 
Shed  from  each  burning  edifice,  reveals 

Those  fierce  and  savage  men,  now  render'd  tame 
And  mute  by  deep  potations ;  save  where  peals 

Of  demon  laughter,  proving  yet  not  quite 

The  hot  and  brutal  orgy  o'er,  break  on  the  ear  of  Night, 

LVIII. 

Accursed  War  !  accursed  monsters  we 

Who  thus  can  slake  in  blood  our  whirlwind  rage; 
Accursed  War !  the  tyrant's  guilty  plea 

For  wrong,  e'en  now  in  this  our  Christian  age ; 
Accursed  War !  say,  brother- worm,  who  gave 
The  right  to  thee  to  choke  with  gore  the  deep  and  yawning 

[grave.] 


—  54  — 

LIX. 
Kome'ij  talisman  is  gone,  that  name  of  Fear, 

Which  erst  like  hideous  night-mare  on  the  mind 
Had  brooding  sat,  now  falls  upon  the  ear. 

Nor  wakes  responsive  thrill ;  henceforth  we  find 
The  madd'ning  draughts,  which  from  Corruption's  bowl 
Her  once  free  sons  too  deeply  quaff 'd,  had  drugg'd    the 

[Roman  soul.] 

LX. 

O  !  sad  the  change  from  Rome  at  heart  so  pure, 

To  Rome  corrupt,  replete  with  fraud  and  guile  ; 

O  !  sad  the  change  from  Rome  of  purpose  sure, 

To  Rome  which  scorns  no  more  each  crooked  wile; 

From  fearless  citizen  erect  and  free. 

To  dastard,  lying  slave  who   fawns  and  bends  the  pliant 

(knee.) 

LXI. 

Shake  off  your  chains,  ye  captive  nations,  rouse 

Your  latent  energies,  the  Roman  hand 
Is  weak  and  palsied  now;  let  all    espouse 

The  common  weal ;  not  e'en  may  Rome  withstand 
The  might  of  those  who  combat  to  be  free, — 
The  strife  is  glorious,    'tis  for  Home,  Wife,  Children,  Li- 

(berty.) 

LXIl. 

Shake  off  thy  chains,  Britannia,  thy  blest  isle 

Empire  more  widely  spread  than  Rome's  shall  sway; 

Shake  off  thy  chains,  fierce  Gallia,  Victory's  smile 
Foretells  thy  glories  at  some  future  day  ; 

Rejoice,  ye  captive  nations,  Discord  reigns 

In  tyrant  Rome,   rise   one  and  all,  shake   off,    shake   off 

[your  chains.] 


—  55  — 
LXIII. 

Not  may  proud  Ptome  ignore  th'  avenging  cry, 

With  which  her  tributary  nations  call 
For  retribution  ;  Freedom's  kindred  tie 

Binds  for  the  nonce  Iberian,  German,  Gaul, 
With  Nubia's  sons,  and  those  of  Asia's  clime; 
Long  had  they  winced  'neath   Rome's   harsh  yoke,   they 
■y.j  (bided  but  their  time.) 


•II  ;..j  I  )    f . 


LXIV. 

The  light  is  quench'd,  the  scorching  heathen  sun,         ■  i 

Whose  noontide  brightness  dazzled  to  betray, 
Has  set  in  gloom,  his  lengthy  course  is  run; 

The  christian  orb  with  warm  tho'  milder  ray. 
Assumes  his  place, — but  yet,  O  !  purpose  wise, 
Not  too  abrupt  the  wondrous  change,  for  weak  are  mortal 
,...-.v  >:.-'-!  '  •  (eyes.) 

LXV. 

Naithless  a  remnant  of  Rome's  giant  pow'r       '      •  ; 

Was  extant  in  that  empire  of  the  East, 
To  which  great  Constantine  in  evil  hour, 

Transferr'd  Rome's  once  proud  court ;  awhile  at  least 
This  wreck  of  Rome's  supremacy  lived  on, 
And  then  degen'rate   fell,  its  throne   by   Moslem  hands 

[was  won.] 

LXVI. 

By  Moslem  hands  !  for  Christ's  most  holy  Word, 

Which  breathes  of  Peace  and  Love  to  all  the  Earth? 

Was  doom'd  awhile  to  shrink  before  the  sword. 

With  which  Mahmoud,  intent  to  prove  the  worth 

Of  his  false  creed,  and  Discord's  ball  to  toss 

Amongst  mankind,  strove  hard  to  plant  the  Crescent  o'er 

(the  Cross.) 
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LXVII. 

Allah  il  allah!  raised  that  battle-cry, 

What  Moslem  heart  can  sense  of  danger  know  ? 
Bismillah  !  wave  the  sacred  flag  on  high — 

Allah  il  allah !  teach  the  stubborn  foe 
What  Mahmoud's  sons  can  dare  in  feats  of  arms  ; 
Death  ?  'tis  the  path  which  leads  the  brave  to  Beauty's 

(peerless  charms.) 

LXVIII. 

Allah  il  allah!  shall  the  sons  of  Fate 

To  unbelieving  dogs  their  standards  yield  ; 

What  wonder  that  the  depth  of  Moslem  hate, 
With  pious  frenzy  leagued,  oh  many  a  field, 

From   Araby  the  blest  to  Candahar, 

And  through  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  should    wage  victo- 

(rious  war.) 

LXIX. 

Nor  fell  alone  the  swoln  and  threat'ning  surge 
With  whirlwind  fury  on  the  sultry  East, — 

Through  Egypt,  Nubia,  Fez,  the  Moslems  urge 

Their  countless  swarms  to  furnish  Slaughter's  feast, — 

Not  e'en  can  Calpe's  strait  their  march  restrain, 

Alas !  the  Cross  must  yield  its  claims,  the  Crescent  waves 

(o'er  Spain.) 

LXX. 

The  rise,  the  varying  fortunes  that  befel 

The  sev'ral  mighty  nations  which  arose 

From  giant  Rome,  succinctly  here  to  tell 

Is  not  my  aim,  which  purports  to  disclose 

In  Man's  great  Ilist'ry,  scenes  which  rise  sublime, 

As  bright  and  warning  beacons,  o'er  the  stormy   sea  of 

(Time.) 


GLANCES  AT  TIME. 


'•■I  L 

■■■nil  ijjiiiuc  •  I  .''iiA 


Canto   i\](  J^ourtl). 


I. 

Link  in  that  golden  chain  which  serves  to  bind 
Ancient  with  modern  polity, — great  sire 

Of  Europe's  feudal  system,  yet  the  friend 
Of  papal  Rome,  e'er  striving  to  acquire 

World-wide  dominion  o'er  the  mind  of  Man, 

Hail   we  thine  advent  fraught  with  good,  illustrious  Char- 

[lemagne.] 


■  ■1.' 


n. 

Lord  of  a  potent  empire  stretching  wide, 

From  the  warm  Mcdit'rannean  to  the  shores 

Of  the  bleak  North  Sea,  and  from  Ebro's  tide 
To  where  Bohemia's  mountain  region  soars 

On  high;  not  does  the  philosophic  mind 

In  breadth  of  territorial  sway  thy  chiefest  glory  find. 

8 


(> 
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III. 

Far  higher  claim  to  rank  in  Europe's  eyes, 

And  far  surpassing  right  to  deathless  fame, 

Has  he,  the  monarch,  who  could  first  devise 
That  federative  scheme,  which  had  for  aim 

The  sev'ral  pow'rs  of  Europe  to  combine, 

And  in  their  march  of  polity  pursue  one  common  line. 


IV. 


Inscrutable  to  us  the  ways  of  Him, 

Who  holds  the  tides  of  Ocean  in  His  hand, 

Not  may  our  mortal  sight,  perplex'd  and  dim. 
Attain  to  see,  or  seeing  understand, 

The  scheme  by  which  Omnipotence  o'errules 

The  Earth — to  compass  His  designs  the  wisest  are  as  fuols. 

V. 

The  ancient  pow'r  of  Rome  was  crush'd  and  dead, 

Yet  still  a  living  principle  remain'd 
Within  th'  Eternal  City's  walls,  which  spread 

Erelong  through  Europe's  limits,  and  contaiu'd 
Within  itself  a  germ  of  future  pow'r,  ^■ 

More  vast  than  that   of  warlike  Rome,   in  Rome's  most 

[dreaded  hour.] 

VI. 

O !  Italy,  what  glorious  mission  thine, 

To  furnish  from  the  chaos  that  ensued 
When  Order  died  with  Rome,  the  glittr'iug  mine. 

Whence  Europe  and  mankind  at  large  renew 'd 
Those  mental  treasures,  which  invading  ]^ands 
Oi"  barb'rous  foes   had  swept  away  w  ith  rude,  unsparing 

[hands.] 
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VII. 

What  glorious  mission  thine  !  the  greatest,  best,  ,-  "I 

'Alidst  Empire's  ftarful  wreck  to  s-hield  from  harm. 

Those  gems  of  art  which  school  the  human  breast 
To  deeds  of  gentle  courtesy,  and  warm 

With  Mercy's  mild  and  genial  beams  the  Mind, 

Which  Passion's  fierce   and  scorching  rays  oft  dazzle  but 

[to  blind.] 

VIII. 

What  glorious  mission  thine  !  to  guard  the  fruit  ■'" 

Delicious,  fragrant,  cuU'd  from  Learning's  bough, 

Whose  seed  in  thy  rich  soil  has  struck  deep  root, 
And  wax'd  a  tall  and  stately  tree,  which  now, 

With  leaves  e'er  verdant,  flow'rs  that  never  fade, 

Invites  Earth's  millions  to   repose  beneath   its  pleasant 

[shade.] 

IX. 

Alas!  thy  children  sorely  have  betray 'd 

Their  lofty   calling;  feigning  heav'n-born  zeal, 

Kome's  modern  hybrid  rulers  have  essay 'd, 

On  all  men's  necks  to  plant  the  conq'ring  heel. 

And  found  throughout  the  World  by  fire  and  sword. 

The  empire  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, — the  Kingdom  of  The 

[Lord.] 

X. 

"Tis  Conscience  that  makes  cowards  of  us  all,'' 
Thus  sings  the  Poet;  and  all-grasping  liome 

Too  well  has  used  the  precept  to  enthral  , 

ITie  right  of  private  judgment,  and  thrust  home 

The  two-edged  sword,  which  with  surpassing  skill. 

The  great  arch-priest  of  Rome  yet  wields  to  slay  the  hu- 

[man  will.] 
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XT. 

Hark  !  throughout  Europe's  wide  and  varied  hinds, 
Loud  echoes  now  the  trumpet-tongue  of  War, 

Tlie  gleam  of  arms,  the  poBip  of  must'ring  bands, 
The  neigh  of  warsteeds  sounding  from  afar, 

Give  token  that  o'er  Europe's  bounds  are  shed 

The   seeds  of  fierce  and  murd'rous  strife, — the  reign  of 

[Peace  has  fled.! 

XII. 

What  bodes  this  mighty  preparation  1  why 

This  burning  fever  which  pervades  men's  minds  1 

The  hermit  Peter  lifts  his  voice  on  high, 

In  firm  and  nervous  tone,  whose  key-note  finds 

Response  in  ev'ry  breast ;  the  young,  the  old, 

Alike  are  moved — to  that  appeal  not  one  sole  breast  is 

[cold.] 

XIII. 

His  aim  ?  less  fragrance  does  the  breath  of  Morn 
From  fresh,  expanding  rosebud  e'er  set  free 

To  scent  the  gale;  less  brilliant  hues  adorn 

The  dew-drop  sparkling  on  each  leaf  clad  tree, 

Than  mark  his  spirit  stirring  theme, — to  save 

From  fierce  and  bloodstain'd  Moslem  hands,  The  Saviour's 

[hallow'd  grave.] 

XIV. 

What  proud  and  gallant  hearts  are  beating  now, 
With  firm  resolve,  beneath  those  coats  of  mail ! 

What  stern  defiance  marks  each  warrior's  brow  ! 

Shall  Moslem  hearts  oppose  such  foes,  nor  quail 

Beneath  their  serried  charge  1  each  Christian  spear, 

In   such  a  holy   cause  its   way  thro'    countless  "spahis" 

[would  clear.] 


—  Gl  —  * 

XV. 

Ne'er  had  preceding  Time  occasion  lent  > 

For  such  hot  zeal ;  to  win  that  sacred  cause, 

Prince,  priest  and  peasant  churl,  alike  intent, 

Would  freely  dare  Death's  sharpest  pangs,  nor  pau.  e; 

Yet  'midst  that  valiant  host  not  one  may  bring 

Valour  more  tried,  more  true   than  his,  the  lion- hearted 

[king.] 

XVI. 

Alas  !  how  few  of  those  brave  hearts  which  beat 
Beneath  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Cross, 

Shall  quit  far-distant  Palestine  to  greet 

Once  more  their  long-lost  friends;  what  then?  the  loss 

Of  wife,  of  child,  of  all  Life's  dearest  ties, 

Seen  through  thy  glass,  Fanaticism,  is    trifliiig  in  their 

[eyes.] 

XVII. 

For  long-succeeding  summers,  Fortune's  tide, 
As  aye  its  wont,  alternate  ebb'd  and  flow'd 

With  the  Crusaders  ;  hundreds,  thousands  died 

By  sword  and  sharp  disease, — yet  still  the  road, 

Which  led  to  Honour's  glitt'ring  field,  was  rife 

With  countless  warrior  swarms   who  burned  to  join  the 

[hard-fought  strife.] 

XVIII. 

'Tis  done  ;  the  zeal-inspired  hosts  whose  flood, 
O'erwhelming,  ceaseless,  hurried  eager  on 

Its  headlong  course,  have  freely  spent  their  blood, 
But  gain'd  their  cause, — The  Holy  Land  is  won  : 

No  more  shall  disbelieving  Moslem  dare, 

Pollute  the   Saviour's  hallow 'd  tomb,  breathe  blest  Ju 

[doea's  air.] 
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XIX. 

j-Jo  more  !  e'en  now  Judcea's  favour'd  soil, 

'Neath  ev'ry  stone  of  which  Conviction  lurks, 

T'he  sneering  foes  of  Christian  truth  to  foil, 

Owns  Moslem  rule ;  and  staid  and  turban'd  Turks 

Guard  the  Redeemer's  tomb, —  the  pilgrim  bands, 

Who  yearly  tread  that  spot,  must  seek  protection  at  their 

[hands.] 

XX. 

Happy  for  weak,  imperfect  Man,  that  Ileav'n, 
With  high  foreseeing  wisdom  has  ordain'd, 

That  very  oft  from  evil  things  a  leav'n 

Of  good  shall  be  evolv'd;  thus  Europe  gain'd, 

From  those  fierce  wars  replete  with  wo  and  crime, 

Advance  in  useful  arts  most  apt  in  all  succeeding  time. 

XXI. 

Not  in  those  days  of  chivalry  as  now, 

Dwelt  prince  and  peer  in  social  neighbourhood 

With  men  of  lowlier  rank ;  upon  the  brow 
Of  lofty  hill,  with  frowning  aspect  stood 

Th'  ancestral  castle, — wall  and  "fosse"  profound. 

Guarded  the   "keep"    with  jealous  care  from  those  who 

[lived  around.] 

XXII. 

Sorry  indeed  the  social  state  which  gave 

Rise  to  this  dark  seclusion  ;  Law  and  Right 

Were  then  ignored,  or  little  heeded,  save 

The  robber's  monstrous  code — tha  right  of  might ; 

Ill-fared  the  weak,  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

In  presence  of  the   strong  man's  law,  Feud,  Foray,  waj-- 

[like  Broil.] 
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XXJII. 

Still  there  were  times  when  those  secluded  halls,  /. 

Would  ope  their  gloomy  portals  to   the  world; 
Gay,  festive  days,  when,  from  the  lofty  walls,  _      "x 

The  bright-hued  banners  to  the  wind  unfurl'd,     .' 
Called  to  the  tournament  from  near,  from  far, 
Dame,  yeoman,  peasant,  steel-clad  knight,  to  join  the  mi- 

(mic  war.) 

XXIV. 

Within  the  castle-courts  a  motley  crowd,  •  *    •' '  -• 

Gentle  and  simple,  hush'd  attention  lend 

To  the  twin  noisy  heralds  who  aloud. 

The  challenge  giv'n,  receiv'd,  alternate  send  ;    - 

Whilst  high  enthroned  above  the  throng  is  seen, 

The   lovely  umpire  of  the  day,  fair  L!eauty's  matchless 

[queen,] 

XXV. 

The  lists  are  cleared,  the  combatants  advance, 

Gleams  in  the  noontide  sun  their  burnish'd  mail. 

They  wheel  their  steeds,  and,  couch'd  in  rest  each  lance,  _ 
Spur  on  their  chargers,  eager  to  assail ; 

They  meet,  nor  long  the  struggle,  on  the  ground, 

O'erthrown,  unhorsed,  one  luckless  wight  his  resting-place 

[has  found.] 

XXVI. 

Anon  !  applauding   voices  rend  the  air, 

The  beauteous  umpire  grants  the  well-earn'd  prize ; 
O  !  happy  knight,  to  win'frora  hand  so  fair 

The  silken  scarf,  find  favour  in  such  eyes. 
Gain  courteous  smile,  hear  softly-warbled  words, 
From  lips  like  those,  who   would   not  brave  ten  thousand 

[hostile  swords?] 
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XXVII. 

A  truce  to  feats  like  these,  alas !  too  prone 

To  swell  the  ranks  of  War,  and  teach  the  strong 

T'  oppress  the  weak ;  my  peaceful  Muse  alone, 

Would  suig  those  higher  glories  which  belong 

To  Mind's  dominion — these  should  aye  engage 

The  earliest  thoughts  of  all,  in  this  our  philosophic  age. 

XXVIII. 

Freedom  !  divine  and  heav'n-descended  law, 

Freedom!  the  right  of  heav'n-descended  Man, 

Freedom  !  the  weak  man's  shield,  the  despot's  awe. 
The  Ararat,  from  whence  alas !  we  scan 

The  yet  prevailing  flood  of  tyranny  ; 

Abuse  we  not  thy  priceless  gifts,  blest,  hallow'd  Liberty. 

XXIX- 

And  thou,  fair  Freedom's  cradle,  favour'd  isle. 

Whose  stalwart  barons  first  convinced  mankind, 

That  nothing  boots  the  tyrant's  cunning  guile 

'Gainst  Freedom's  might;  that  monarchs  wilful  blind, 

Must  by  their  subjects'    hands  be  taught  to  see, 

"And   they   themselves  must  strike  the  blow,  who  would 

[be  nobly  free."] 

XXX. 

The  epoch  1  slothful  on  Britannia's  throne, 

The  despot  John,  remorseless  monster,  sate, 

Not  heeds  his  haughty  heart  the  smother'd  groan. 

Which  spoke  too  well  his  subjects'  deepfelt  hate ; 

Oppression  has  its  bounds, — the  foot  may  spurn 

The  worm,  but  yet   'midst  torture's  pangs  upon  that  foot 

['twill  turn.] 
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XXXI. 

The  morning  sun  shines  bright  o'er  Runnymede, 
The  sparkling  Thames  meand'ring  in  its  flow, 

Winds  smoothly  'mid  fair  "aits,"  whose  pastures  lieed 
Fat  lowing  kine  ;  tall  verdant  rushes  grow 

Frequent  along   the  river's  banks  ;  the  sight 

Embraces  Windsor's  gloomy  "keep,"  which  crowns  you 

(distant  height.) 

XXXII. 

Not  idle  are  the  warrior  hosts,  who  throng 

Around  the  wnde-spread  tents  of  England's  king, 
But  yet  nor  careless  laugh,  nor  jocund  song. 

Welcomes  those   fierce  and  steel-clad   knights,  who 

(bring) 
Stern  hearts  and  sterner  brows,  demanding  right 
From  tyrant  John,  whose  pride   they'd   tamed  in  many  a 

(hard-won  fight.) 

XXXIII. 

The  bond  is  signed,  the  Charter  is  complete, 

Young  Freedom's  first  instalment,  which  declares, 

No  king  by  'right  divine'  can  plant  his  feet  1 

Upon  his  subjects,  necks  ;  each  mortal  shares 

By  right  of  birth  the  title  to  be  free, — 

The  perfect  soul  can  breathe  alone  the  air  of  Liberty. 

XXXIV. 

Rejoice,  O  !  Earth,  rejoice  all  future  Time, 

The  quick'ning  impulse  here  so  nobly  giv'n, 
Shall  fan  blest  Freedom's  flame  in  ev'ry  clime, 

And  soon  or  late  foul  Slav'ry's  curse  bo  driv'u 
From  out  the  realms  of  Earth  ;  no  stretch  of  Thought 
Can  grasp  the  grand  results  with  M'hich   that  day's  proud 

(deeds  are  fraught.) 
9 
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XXXV. 

Nor  will  the  cooler  judgment  set  aside 

The  great,  ne'er  failing  aid  to  Freedom  giv'n, 

By  busy  Commerce,  mild  and  peaceful  guide. 
Beneath  whose  auspices  mankind  are  driv'n. 

Despite  the  Tempest's  wildest  wrath,  to  dare 

The  trackless  sea,  and   interchange   their    products  rich 

(or  rare.) 

XXXVI. 

The  trackless  sea  !  say,  how  may  mortal  hand. 
Across  its  vast  expanse  presume  to  guide 

Unerring  course,  and  gain  the  far-off  strand. 

Braving  for  wrecks  and  months  the  wat'ry  tide, 

Unknowing  fear,  e'en  when  the  practised  eye, 

Nor  cape,  nor  isle,   nor  well-known  star,  as  beacons  can 

(descry.) 

XXXVII. 

He  Who  framed  Earth  and  Sea,  and  He  alone 

Could  solve  the  problem, — His  all-seeing  care, 

All  things  providing,  on  the  senseless  stone, 

(O  !  wondrous  gift)  bestow'd  the  virtue  rare. 

That  touch'd  therewith  the  pointed  steel  observes 

Assured  direction  tow'rds  the  North,  from  which  it  never 

(swerves.) 

XXXVIII. 

Thus  to  our  hands  was  giv'n  a  master-key, 

T'attune  as  soft-toned  lyre  the  heart  of  Man, 

And  from  its  chords  wake  sweetest  harmony  ; 
Alas  !  too  oft  we've  sought  its  aid  to  fan 

The  spark  of  angry  Discord,  or  to  spoil 

Our  weak,  defenceless   brother-man,  on  many   a  distant 

(soil.) 
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XXXIX. 

Forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  sunlit  sea, 

'Neath  Heav'ns  unclouded  vault,  serenely  smiles 

The  proud  and  sparkling  Venice  ;  gorgeously 

She  cro\vns  with  stately  domes  the  seagirt  isles, 

That  form  her  homestead — in  her  hav'ns  float, 

Unnumber'd,  priceless  argosies,  from  climes   and    realms 

(remote.) 

XL.: 

Earth's  proudest  kings  and  sternest  rulers  quail, 
T'invite  the  fierce  and  never-sparing  wrath 

Of  those  decrees,  which,  clad  in  Myst'ry's  veil, 
Venetia's  tyrant  nobles  issue  forth 

On  all  around, — true  friend,  sworn  foe,  alike, 

Obedient  to  their  oligarchs  her  countless  "sbirri"  strike. 


XLI. 


That  gay  and  glitt'ring  scene  may  few  ignore, 

Erst  yearly  acted  on  Venetia's  tide. 
When  her  much  dreaded  "dux"  forsook  the  shore,        ^   , 

To  woo  the  Adriatic  as  his  bride  ; 
Gaudy  the  pageant,  now  no  longer  seen, 
Since  the  broad  Ocean's  foaming  waves  have  o-.vn'd  ano. 

(thcr  queen.) 

XLII. 

Scarce  from  the  bosom  of  the  azure  deep. 

Appears  to  view  the  glorious  orb  of  Day, 

When  lusty  arms  in  measured  cadence  sweep 
The  'Cucentaur'  across  Venetia's  bay  ; 

O  !  favour'd  ship — what  grateful  task  to  bear. 

Upon  thy  decks,  those  forms  of  grace — Venetia's  daughters 

(fair.) 


—  68  — 
XLIIJ. 

Breathes  full  yet  soft  upon  the  ear  the  sound 
Of  mingled  music,  flag  and  banner  gay, 

Float  from  the  light  gondolas  that  surround 

The  stately  barque,  and  half  impede  her  way  ; 

Hark  !  to  those  deaf'ning  shouts,  bow'd  down  with  years. 

Before  the  vast,  assembled   crowds,   Venetia's  "dux"  ap- 

(pears.) 

XLIV. 

Gaining  with  falt'ring  step  the  vessel's  side, 
He  bears  aloft  to  view  the  glitt'ring  ring, 

Symbol  of  union  with  the  restless  tide, 

Which  each  succeeding  doge  was  wuut  to  fling, 

Gift  to  the  Ocean, — straight,  the  pageant  o'er, 

The  gay,  enthusiastic  crowds  regain  the  neighb'ring  shore. 

XLV. 

Lo !  busy  Commerce  poised  on   bolder  wing, 
Prepares  for  more  enduring  flight,  no  more 

With  the  bold  seaman's  jocund  voice  shall  ring 
Venetia's  marts ;  the  stately  fleets  which  bore 

The  wealth  of  Ind  to  cast  at  Venice 'feet, 

Shall  soon  on  Europe's  western  shores  more  kindly  wel- 

(come  meet.) 

XLVI. 

The  East !  the  chosen  garden  of  the  Earth, 

The  East !  the  home  of  God's  incarnate  Son. 

The  East !  where  Man's  terrestrial  life  had  birth, 
The  East!  where  Man's  celestial  life  was  won, 

The  East! — no,  ne'er  have  mortal  mem'ries  ceased, 

To  dwell  upon  the  pleasant  themes  which  crowd  the  sunn} 

(East.) 


—  G9  — 
XLVII. 

Not  arduous  is  the  task  to  those  who  now,  '  '--dl' 

From  Europe's  climes  would  visit  iVsia's  soil, 

Since  bold  da  Gama's  frail  yet  fearless  prow,  <-'>;■;. 

Round  Afric's  stormy  Cape,  with  hardy  toil, 

Won  ready  path  to  India's  furthest  clime  ; — 

Boon   matchless,   ne'er    to   be   repaid  in  all  forthcoming 

(time.) 

XLVIII. 

Fearless  the  modern  seaman  leaves  the  strand,  -  ,!t.> 
To  urge  o'er  Ocean's  wave  his  destined  track. 

For  Science,  kindly  guide,  has  arm'd  his  hand  .,,..-r 

With  apt  resource  against  the  fierce  attack 

Of  angry  tempest, — and  his  path  is  sure, 

Tho'  gloomy  night,  or  envious  cloud,  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars 

[obscure.] 

XLIX. 

But  Oienf—m&tme  reflection  shrinks  aghast,  ,.,^ 

To  paint  the  sufF'rings  of  that  gallant  band. 

Struggling, in  carvels  frail,  against  the  blast,  ...;{ 

In  vast  and  unknown  seas,  which  seem  t'expand 

To  dread  infinity  ;  brave  hearts,  to  you 

Most  justly  is  the  highest  meed  of  admiration   due..,,,.* 

L. 

The  potent  star  of  Lusitania  then  .^van  .fT 

Was  in  th'  ascendant, — her  inspiring  name,:|VY 

Rallied  around  her  throne  those  noble  men,  vr.^«  -joK 
Who  fill  in  every  age  the  courts  of  Fame,    ' '"'/ 

As  master  minds  ;  alas  !  each  heart  must  bleed,        .?m'>T 

To  view  her  now  degraded  state,  how  changed,  how  (dlVn 

(indeed  I) 


—  TO- 
LL 

The  Cape  is  won,  and  lo  !  the  fabled  charms 
Of  India's  sunny  land  are  given  to  view, — 

Fabled,  yet  tangible,  for  India  swarms. 

Thro'  earth,  air,  sea,  with  all  that  can  endue 

Our  globe  with  beauty  :  I  would  say,  save  Man, 

That  naught  exists   on   India's   soil   to  mar  Perfection's 

[plan.] 

LIL 

"The  Earth  and  all  its  fulness  are  the  Lord's," 
And,  in  pursuance  of  its  wondrous  plan, 

Earth's  hidden  things  to  view  kind  Heav'n  affords 
In  due  succession,  as  the  mind  of  Man 

Expands  to  grasp  them  :  else  the  whole  defined, 

And  giv'n   at  once  to  mortal  view,  would  dazzle  but  to 

[blind.] 

LIIL 

And  scarce  indeed  could  Man's  yet  half-closed  eyes. 
Withstand  the  bright  effulgency  that  burst 

Upon  the  world,  bewild'ring  to  surprise, 

When  Colon's  master-mind  suggested  first 

Its  wondrous  scheme,  and  met  the  learned  sneer 

Incredulous,  by  leading  forth  a  sister  hemisphere. 

LIV. 

Discov'ry  vast,  and  pregnant  with  results. 

Whose  future  scope  none  living  may  assert, 

Nor  may  he  contravene  them,  who  consults 
Th'  instructive  social  lessons  that  revert 

From  the  New  World  upon  the  Old,  which  now 

Crowns  with  Refinement's  diadem  its   high,  commanding 

[brow.] 


—  71  — 

LY,. 

Man  is  the  agent, — an  All-seeing  Eye 

Directs  his  actions  ;  who  that  may   peruse 
The  World's  eventful  hist'ry,  can  deny 

The  truth  of  this  great  axiom,  or  refuse   - '  ;  ■- 
To  own  his  credence  in  that  heav'nly  seheme, 
Which  sways  with  wise  and  great  design,  Man's  life,  Man's 
'  •  '  (waking  dream.) 

LVI. 

Mark  well  how  Europe's  colonists  pursued 

Their  plans  of  conquest  on  the  New  World's  soil, 

How  her  soft,  southern  children,  least  imbued 
With  frame  robust,  or  love  of  patient  toil, 

Set  foot  on  those  the  lands  of  gems  and  gold. 

And  left  the  harsh  and  frozen  North  to  men   of  sterner 

(mould.) 

LVII. 

Mark  still — the  'quondam'  colonists  have  rent 

In  twain,  each  European  bond  and  tie —     ■ '  i  • 

And  whilst  the  sons  of  Spain  have  freely  spent 
Their  heart's  best  blood  to  foster— Anarchy, 

England's  stout,  freeborn  children,  ever  true 

To    their   industrious    parentage ,    Improvement's    path 

[pursue.] 

LVIII. 

Who  may  these  things  regard  and  not  admit, 
'Yond  all  dispute,  the  presence  of  design, 

Each  sev'ral  epoch  teems  with  actors,  fit 

The  parts  in  Man's  great  drama  to  combine ; 

Prince,  warrior,  statist,  each  and  all  fulfil, 

As  humble  instruments  of  good,  their  Ilcav'niy   Father's 

[Will.] 


—  72  — 
LIX. 

What  voice  may  hope  to  sing,  what  hand  to  trace 

The  all-majestic  features  that  imbue 
The  Western  World  with  such  peculiar  grace  ; 

The  mighty  mother  there  will  aye  eschew 
The  hope  her  varied  imag'ry  t'impart ; — 
To  paint  her  gay   or   sterner  mood,  how  weak  the  pow'r 

[of  Art.] 

LX. 

Far  in  the  West  the  Cordilleras  soar, 

Their  summits  mantled  with  eternal  snow, 

Burst  from  their  rock-bound  sides,  with  ceaseless  roar, 
Unnumber'd  streams,  whose  headlong  waters  flow 

To  seek  the  plains,  and  greet  with  welcome  sound 

The  list'ning  sense,  which  droops  t' expire  'midst  Silence 

[so  profound.] 

LXI. 

The  majesty  of  mountains  ! — save  the  tides 

Of  Ocean's  mighty  deep,  'midst  heaving  calm, 

Or  howling  tempest,  naught  so  quickly  guides 
Tvlan  to  His  Maker's  presence,  or  can  warm 

Th'immortal  soul  so  soon  to  spurn  the  crowd 

Of  earthborn   thoughts,   as  those  vast  peaks  which  soar 

[above  each  cloud.] 

LXII. 

Expanding  from  the  Cordillera's  giant  base, 

Lo!  smiling  green  savannahs,  which  the  eye 
In  vain  would  strive  to  mete,  or  e'en  to  trace 
The  line  divisional  'twixt  plain  and  sky  ; 
Grand  are  the  cloud-capt  peaks,  but  not  alone 
The  meed   of  grandeur  theirs,   the  plains  have  grandeur 

[all  their  own.] 


—  73  — 
LXIIT. 

Yet  not  alone  America  may  claim 

Tlie  palm  for  snow-clad  ridge  or  "pampa'"  green. 
Throughout  her  virgin  continent  the  same 

Gigantic  traits  on  ev'ry  hand  are  seen  ; 
Lake,   plenty-giving  river,  forest  dim, 
In  grand  and  awe-inspiring   tones   there    tune  Creation's 

[hymn.] 

LXIV. 

Nature  !  what  breast  so  cold  as  not  to  own. 
Thro'  ev'ry  pulse,  thy  spirit-stirring  thrill ; 

What  ear  so  deaf  as  not  to  catch  each  tone 

Of  thine  enchanting  song,  whose  murmurs  fill 

The  soul  with  sweetest  melody  ;  what  eye 

Can  gaze  upon   thy    beauteous  charms,  nor    yet   those 

[charms  descry.] 

LXV. 

Alas !  such  are  ; — not  more  intensely  cold 

The  biting  blast  which  fans  the  snow-girt  pole. 

Than  reason-gifted  Man,  when  love  of  gold 
Has  fix'd  its  icy  fangs  upon  the  soul ; 

The  snow-girt  pole  !  e'en  there  the  sun  may  shed 

Some  kindly  warmth, — the  sordid  soul   to  evh-y  sun  is 

[dead,] 

LXVI. 

Not  could  fair  Nature's  brightest  charms  which  burst 

Upon  the  early  conq'rors  of  the  West, 
Suffice  to  allay  their  ever-present  thirst 

Of  Lucre's  poison'd  chalice ;  once  the  zest 
Of  that  envenom'd  draught  is  deeply  felt. 
Not  angel  Pity's  best-urged  plea  the  harden'd  soul  can 

[melt.] 
10 


—  74  — 
LXVII. 

Your  gold,  or  death  !  such  the  fraternal  choice^ 
Urged  by  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  race ; 

Your  gold,  or  death !   lo  !  Europe's  kindly  voice 
To  Chile  and  Peru,  till  scarce  a  trace 

Of  those  the  early  children  of  the  soil, 

Remain'd  throughout  the  wide-spread   West   to  bear  the 

[yoke  of  Toil.] 

LXVIII. 

More  gold  !  untutor'd  Africa  can  spare 

Unnumber'd  arms  to  dig  the  glitt'ring  ore ; 

More  gold  !  the  hapless  negro  race  must  share 

Fell  Slav'ry's  curse,  and  quit  their  native  shore  : 

Wo!  wo  !  for  human  guilt,  a  novel  crime 

Shall  henceforth  leave  its  blood-red  tinge  upon  the  stream 

[of  Time.] 


GLANCES  AT  TIME. 


-^ilCCJL^ 


Canta  tl)e  Siiil), 


I. 

The  reign  of  Ignorance  is  o'er,  the  page 

Of  letter'd  Wisdom  like  o'erflowini]:  well 

Of  sweetest  waters,  henceforth  shall  assuage 

The  mental  thirst ;  from  dull,  monastic  cell, 

The  priceless  gem  of  Learning  shall  be  freed, 

Light  shall   pervade  the  midnight  gloom,  and  "all   who 

[run  may  read."] 

n. 

Not  since  iho  times  remote  when  Earth  bccan 
Ilcr  round  orbitual,  has  Invention  fraught 

With  like  importance  been  reveal'd  to  Man, 

As  that  high  art  which  Furst  and  Caxton  taught ; 

Search  Hist'ry's  page,  'tis  vain,  ye  may  not  find 

Conq'rors  like  these  whose  arms  have   won  the  empire  of 

[the  Mind.] 


—  76  — 
III. 

What !  rear  the  tablet,  place  the  votive  stone, 
To  those  who  by  the  tyrant  law  of  Might 

Have  won  their  way  to  Fame,  and  leave  unknown 
Those,  greater  far,  who  first  thro'  mental  Night, 

Guided  with  mascer-hand  Instruction's  ray, 

Evolving  from  the  cheerless  gloom  the  beams  of  brightest 

[Day.] 

IV. 

Ignore  the  prior  claim  of  those  who  gave 

Arms  to  the  weak  against  Oppression's  pow'r, 

Who  nobly  taught  the  crush'd  and  bleeding  slave 

The  wholesome  truth  that,  guiltless  none  should  cow'r 

Before  his  fellow-LIan  1  who   first  set  free 

The  long-compress'd,  life-giving  breath  of  sacred  Liberty. 

V. 

Wlio  gave  to  Man  the  potent  arm  which  shook 

And  brought  to  naught  dark  Superstition's  reign, 

God's  holy  Word  reveal'd — that  sacred  Book, 
Which  each  immortal  spirit  should  explain 

As  Conscience  whispers,  not  as  others  please 

To   warp  its  soul-redeeming  texts  to  suit  the  Mind's  dis. 

[ease.] 

VI. 

Who  gave  to  kindred  souls  in  after  time, 

The  clue  to  commune  with  the  mighty  dead, 

Embalm'd  each  grand  idea,  each  thought  ;ublime, 
Preserv'd  each  spark  with  which  those  giants  fed 

Th'  ethereal  flame  of  Knowledge ;  made  our  own 

Each  heart-pulse  of  the  sacred  band,  each  look,  each  sev' 

[ral  tone.] 


—  77  — 
VII. 

No  more  let  false  preoccupation  blind 

Our  eyes,  and  seal  our  ears  to  claims  thus  strong; 
Not  thou  ^Yho  read'st  alone,  but  all  mankind, 

Who   are  and  are  to  be,  must  right  this   wrong — 
The  bloodstained  warrior  gains  esteem,  respect. 
Whilst    these  with  gifts   transcendent   far  find  apathy, 

[neglect.] 

VIII. 

Tremble,  ye  tyrants,  not  your  utmost  pow'r         i •.  ; 

Shall  curb  the  spirit  which  is  now  awake, 
Tremble,  ye  evildoers,  from  this  hour  ^ 

Shall  fitting  punishment  your  crimes  o'ertake, 
The  Press  is  ours — hark  !  hark  !  the  People  cry 
For  vengeance  on  their  cruel  toes — the  dawn  of  Freedom's 

[nigh.] 

IX. 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  once  pure  Church  of  God,  '( 

From  early  Christian  rule  had  swerv'd  aside. 

No  more  her  lukewarm  pastoi's  used  the  rod  x 

Of  wholesome  discipline  ;  he  who  should  guide 

The  weak  and  erring  flock,  and  point  the  way  '^ 

To  Life  and  Truth,  not  seldom  proved   a  wolf  in  sheep's 

[array.] 


Convent  and  cloister,  where  the  good  and  just 

Led  pure  and  tranquil  lives  in  days  gone-by, 

Too  oft  alas!  betray 'd  their  sacred  trust, 
Nor  always  wore  the  garb  of  Sanctity  ; 

Wake,  Europe,  wake,  indulge  no  more  the  dream. 

That  mild  Religion  e'er  could  dwell  where  Riot  reigns 

(supreme.) 


XI. 

The  droain  is  o'er, — a  baud  of  holy  men 

Their  loins  have  girded  to  th'  herculean  task, 

Of  searching  out  the  Truth  with  vig'rous  pen, 

And  stripping   Vice  of  Virtue's  borrow'd  mask  ; 

Heedless  of  Rome's  anathemas  they  hurl'd 

Defiance  at  her  haughty  claims  throughout  the  Christian 

[world,] 

XII. 

The  goodly  fight  is  fought— the  pow'r  of  Rome 

Is  humbled,— Man's  best,  brightest  jewel,  Thought, 

Is  henceforth  free  to  soar;  to  every  home, 

That  each  may  search  its  sacred  page,  is  brought 

The  Book^of  Life — the  noble  truth  made  known, 

That  man  accounts,  on  points  of  Faith,  to  none  save  God 

(alone.) 

XIIl. 

Yes,  Thought  is  free;  let  none  presumptuous  aim, 
Henceforth  for  selfish  ends  to  hold  in  thrall 

That  life  of  life,  the  Mind;  aloud  proclaim 

The  high  ennobling  truth  to  each  and  all. 

That  Thought  is  free — 0!  Man,  the  gift  improve. 

The  moral  lever's  thine  at  length  the  sphere   of  Earth  to 

[move.] 

XIV. 

Yes,  Thought  is  free;  to  trace  prescriptive  line. 
And  stay  its  onward  flight,  no  son  of  Earth 
Can  rightly  claim, — say,  who  shall  bounds  assign 
To  that  best  boon,  conferr'd  on  each  at  birth, 
To  commune  with  His  Maker?  here  at  least, 
In  Thought's  wide  realm  each  rules   alone  nor   bows  to 

[king,  nor  priest.] 


—  79  — 

With  gratitude  must  England  hold  in  mind 
Thy  reign,  Elizabeth;  our  Country  then, 

Roused  from  her  lethargy,  began  to  find 

Her  fitting  station  'mongst  the  tribes  of  men — 

Commerce,  whose  hand  such  countless  blessings  flings 

Throughout  the  world,  first  plumed  'mongst  us  her  peace — 

(conveying  wings.) 

XVI. 

A  crowd  of  brilliant  minds  appeared  t'adorn 

Thatfavour'd  Age; — than  Raleigh,  Burleigh,  Drake, 
Howard  and  Sidney  ,Hawkins,  few  have  borne 

More  lofty  names,  or  more  conduced  t'awake 
The  soul  to  enterprise;  and  haply  none, 
For    England's  lofty-sounding  name  more  just  renown 

[have  won.] 

XVII. 

And  thou.  Imagination's  darling  child. 

Majestic  Shakspeare,  can  the  sons  of  men 

Shew  aught,  since  Time  began,  to  match  the  wild, 
Yet  sweet  luxuriance  of  thy  fruitful  pen, — 

Monarch  of  that  transcendent  empire.  Mind, 

A  rival  to  thy  world-wide  sway  we  scarce    may  hope  to 

[find.] 

XVIII. 

Yet  were  the  glories  of  thy  favour'd  reign 
Menaced  with  fearful  peril,  foreign  foes, 

Donning  Religion's  holy  mask  would  fain 

Have  crush'd  thy  pow'r, — the  zeal  of  Popery  glows 

With  fiercest  fires  against  that  rebel  land, 

Which  ventured  to  impugn  the  sway  of  Rome's  enslaving 

[hand.] 


—  so  — 

XIX. 

Lo  !  on  Iberia's  warm  and  sunny  coast, 

A  gallant  fleet  of  warlike  prows  is  seen, 

By  Spaniards  styled  with  vain,  presumptous  boast, 

'Th'  Invincible'  ;  'gainst  England's  dauntless  queen 

That  force  is  ann'd — Spain  felt  or  feign'd  offence, 

That  she   forsooth   on  points  of  Faith  should    question 

[Rome's  pretence.] 

XX. 

For  weeks  and  months  Spain's  busy  anvils  rang 
The  note  of  preparation, — engines  dread. 

Contrived  to  gall  our  sires  with  tort'riiig  pang. 
Freighted  that  argosy  ;  on  England's  head, 

The  vials  of  wrath  in  Heav'n's  high  name  to  pour, 

A  fanatic  trimmed  every  sail,  a  bigot  plied  each  oar. 

XXI. 

Vain,  boasting  zealots,  empty  dreamers,  learn 
That  He  Who  holds  the  Ocean  in  His  Hand, 

And  rules  the  boist'rous  wind,  to  naught  can  turn 
The  puny  strength  of  Man  ;  the  iron  strand 

Of  England's  stormy  coast  ere  long  shall  seal 

That  squadron's  fate,  not  shall  escape   a   single  hostile 

[keel.] 

XXII. 

'Tis  done — the  tempest  wildly  shrieks,  the  shore 

Is  thickly  strew'd  with  wrecks  ;  but  yesternight, 

Upon  their  sparkling  crests  the  billows  bore 
The  fleet  yclept  "Invincible,"— the  light 

Of  this  day's  early  dawn  pervades  the  air, — 

•Scan  tlie  horizon  closely  round,  no  hostile  fleet  is  there. 


—  81  — 

xxiir. 

Rolls  back  fierce  Vict'ry's  tide  in  Asia's  clime,  / 

From  West  to  East  had  Philip's  warlike  son 

Led  Macedonia's  hosts,  in  by-gone  time; 

But  e'er  since  Afrie's  stormy  Cape  was  won, 

The  European  nations  who  have  aim'd 

To  rule  far  Ind,  have /row  the  East  their  plans  of  conquest 

(framed.) 

XXIV. 

From  Lusitania's  busy  ports  began 

The    conq'ring   movement;    Holland,     France    and 

[Spain,] 
Follow'd  in  due  succession  in  the  "van" 

Of  Eastern  conquest;  but  the  prize  to  gain 
Was  giv'n  to  favour'd  England,  she  alone, 
'Neath  India's  bright  and  sunny  clime  could  rear  a  stable 
JXrA  [throne.] 

XXY. 

The  modern  arch  of  Empire's  keystone,  Trade, 

Blest  link  which  binds  as  one  the  tribes  of  Man, 

The  lever  form'd  by  which  our  sires  essay 'd 

To  sway  those  realms  erst  ruled  by   Gengis  Khan;;-!! 

And  found  a  wide-spread  empire,  mightier  far, 

Than  aught  achieved  by  Aurungzebe,   or  dreaded  Timour 

[Shah.] 

XXVI. 

A  wide  and  wondrous  rule;  but  yesterday, 

The  British  armies  in  the  East  bciran 
Their  onward  march,  and  now  our  legions  sway 

The  million  souls  who  people  Ilindostan; 
From  Galle  to  Himalaya's  peaks  of  snow, 
Thesev'ral  pow'rs  to  British  rule  complete  allegiance  owe. 

11 
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XXVII. 

Would  that  our  mem'ries  loudly  fould  repose 
On  the  calm  glories  of  that  favour'd  age  ; 

Alas!  the  curtain  rises  to  disclose 

Such  deed  of  blood,  that  scarce  the  darkest  page 

Of  Man's  enacted  History  can  shew 

Like  spectacle  of  Crime  and  Guilt — like  scene  of  Grief 

[and  Wo,] 

XXVIII. 

A  deed  of  blood — wrought  in  the  sacred  name 

Of  highest  Heav'n — alas!  that  men  who  drink 

Life's  cool,  refreshing  waters  from  the  saine 

Well-spring  should  cherish  mutual  Hate,  nor  shrink, 

With  fiendlike  hearts,  to  make  their  fellows  bleed, 

For  some  contested  points  of  faith,  some  diif'rence  small 

[of  creed.] 

XXIX. 

O!  bloodstain'd  day  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 

With  startling  sound  upon  the  ear  must  fall 

That  name  of  dread,  since  Rome's  adherents  slew 
Their  tens  of  thousands  in  the  land  of  Gaul; 

Spirits  who  sought  for  Truth,  and  in  their  search 

Had  ventured  to  impugn  the  claims  of  Rome's  all-grasping 

[Church.] 

XXX. 

Against  the  rights  of  Conscience  to  have  plann'd, 

Not  is  Rome's  grasping  Church  alone  to  blaine, 
Seceders  from  her  bosom,  too,  have  fann'd 

The  spark  of  zeal  to  Persecution's  flame, 
Kindled  the  torch,  the  tort'ring  rack  applied, 
Jn  name  of  One,  whose  sacred  lips  Wrath,  Hate  and  Strife 

[decried.] 
i  I 
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XXXI. 

The  rights  of  Conscience!  lo!  an  ancient  throne 
Is  levelled  with  the  dust — a  tyrant  king 

Compell'd  with  forfeit  of  his  life  t'atoae 

His  past  misdeeds: — alas!  his  victors  bring 

To  rnle  the  common-weal,  an  iron  hand, 

And   don  thy   mask,   Hypocrisy,  t'enslave  the  prostrate 

[land.] 

XXXII. 

Yet  let  us  not  from  Cromwell's  name  withhold 

The  praise  deserved, — nor  be  we  wilful  blind         ,, 

To  his  deserts,  who,  sage  in  council,  bold 

Amid  the  din  of  War,  with  patriot  mind, 

Spread  wide  through  Europe's  bounds  our  Country's  fame, 

And  made   her  vancjuisli'd   foes   confess    tu     England's 

[mighty  name.] 

XXXIII. 

The  naval  flag  of  England  o'er  each  foe,  ^''•'■ 

By  dauntless  Blake  was  aye  to  Vict'ry  borne. 

Yet  dim  must  Vict'ry's  brightest  chaplet  grow, 

Compared  with  that  whose  verdant  hues  adorn 

The  brow  of  one,  whose  high,  transcendent  theme, 

Whilst  Time's  vast  tide  shall  ebb  and   flow,  must  reigu 

[unmatch'd,  supreme.] 

XXXIV. 

No — not  to  Homer's  self  shall  yield  the  palm 
Th'  immortal  Milton,  whose  poetic  soul. 

Drew  from  the  body's  dire  infirmity,  the  calm. 

Unshaken  Faith,  and  fervent  Hope,  which  roll 

Incessant  through  his  numbers:  'midst  the  crowd 

Of  England's  brilliant  sons  that  name  shall  e'er  be  first 

[avow'd.] 
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XXXV. 

Blame,  philosophic  spirits,  an  ye  will, 

The  temper  harsh  and  stern  of  Cromwell's  rule, 
1  lame  its  morose  asceticism,  yet  still, 

The  text  of  Freedom  taught  in  that  fierce  school. 
Found  commentators  who  in  after  time, 
Have  read  therefrom   to  all  mankind   a   homily   sublime, 

XXXVl. 

The  pilgrim  fathers,  a  devoted  band. 

The  fire  of  Freedom  kindled  in  each  breast, 

For  conscience'  sake  forsake  their  native  land, 
To  seek  for  refuge  in  the  distant  West, 

Sorrow  has  paled  each  cheek — can  jocund  mirth 

Dwell  with  the  man  who  leaves  for  aye  the  country  of 

[his  birth?] 

XXXVII. 

The  pilgrim  fathers, — how  each  bosom  cleaves 

To  that  lov'd  home  now  render'd  doubly  dear, 

Ah!  me,  too  well  the  exile  knows  who  leaves 

The  home  of  youth,  how  starts  the  ready  tear, 

How  throbs  each  pulse,  what  thoughts  the  bosom  swell, 

When  ta'en  the  last  long  ling'ring  look,— when   breathed 

[the  last  farewell,] 

XXXVIII. 

The  pilgrim  fathers — shall  our  age  ignore 

Their  claim  to  gratitude — nor  haply  grant 

The  palm  to  those  brave  pioneers  who  bore 

To  vast  and  unknown  wilds  the  healing  plant 

Of  thrice-blest  Freedom,  which  succeeding  Time 

Has  nurtured  to  such  stately  growth  'neath  that  propi- 

[tious  clime,] 
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XXXIX. 

And  ye  their  otlspring,  ye  our  'kith  and  kin', 

AVhose  wondrous  progress  ev'ry  thought  exceeds, 

Our  rulers  wrong'd  you  once, — what  then?  'twere  sin 
To  harbour  malice  for  their  by-gone  deeds; 

Forbid  it  Ileav'n!  our  common  flag  unfurl'd 

Shall  stay  the  march  of  tyranny  thro'out  the    wide- spread 

[World.] 

XL. 

^\  hat  tho'  the  waves  divide  us!  we  are  one, 

Our  speech  the  same,  our  laws  alike  are  free, 

Strange  with  such  kindred  chords  to  harp  upon,  'i 

Should  we  not  tune  our  hearts  to  harmony, 

Hail!  to  thy  Future,  England's  first-born  son, 

Hail!  to  thy  greatest,  noblest  child, — the  first,  last  Was- 
1^!  [hington.] 

XLI. 

O!  far  transcending  aught  that  Wealth  can  give, 
Rank,  Station,  Pow'r,  or  wide-extended  Sway, 

Is  theirs  the  gifted  mind  whose  thoughts  shall  live. 
Till  Sol  shall  rise  to  gild  Time's  latest  day;— 

Those  master-spirits  sent  on  Earth  to  fan 

To  brightest  flame  the  vivid  spark  that  warms  the  soul  of 

[Man.] 

XLII. 

Monarch  in  this  the  realm  of  Mind,  sublime, 

Soars  Newton's  mighty  soul,  which  having  drain'd 

The  stream  of  Science,  onward  press'd  to  climb 
Its  bed  precipitous,  and  soon  attain'd 

The  lofty  peaks  from  which  that  fountain  flows  : 

What  mortal  eye  may  trace  Wis  path  'midst   those  eternal 

[snows.] 
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XLIII. 

With  timid  breast  and  mind  replete  with  awe, 

I  venture  to  approach  his  mighty  name, 
Than  whom  since  Time's  first  dawn  the  world  ne'er  saw- 
One  'midst  her  million  sons,  in  whom  the  flame 
Of  lofty  Science  burn'd  more  purely  bright. 
To  pierce  the   mists  of  Time   and   Space  with  Reason's 

[dazzling  light.] 

XLIV. 

Newton  !  the  compass  of  thy  wondrous  mind, 
Grasping  the  laws  unvarying  that  control 

The  starry  orbs — herculean  links  that  bind 
Creation's  atoms  as  one  mighty  whole, 

Harmonious,  warbling  sweet  as  soft-toned  lute, — 

Not   human  standard  e'er   may   mete,  not   human   skill 

(compute.) 

XLV. 

Justice  1  the  sceptred  monarch's  brightest  gem, 

Justice !  Society's  most  sacred  bond. 
Justice  !  whose  frown  the  vile  may  scarce  contemn. 

Justice  !  whose  fav'ring  smile  is  prized  beyond 
Aught  that  the  Earth  can  yield  of  glitt'ring  gold, 
Justice  !  chaste   maid,  whose  beauteous  charms  can  ne'er 
^  [be  bought  or  sold.] 

XLVI. 

O  !  favour'd  Britain,  in  thy  happy  isle 

Prevails  the  sway  of  Right  o'er  that  of  Force, 

Nor  conscience-killing  bribe,  nor  falsehood's  guile, 
There  taints  the  fount  of  Justice  at  its  source  ; 

With  calm  majestic  stream  it  glides,  but  grows 

A  swoln   and   angry   flood   to   all   who  would   its  course 

[oppose.] 
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XLYII. 

Alas  !  those  courts  where  sat  the  virtuous  More, 
Have  held  within  their  walls  a  Belial's  throne, 

Wouhl  that  the  sons  of  England  could  ignore 

That  hapless  period  when,  with  sigh  and  groan, 

Our  fathers  Low'd  neath  him,  whom  Ilist'ry  names 

With  well-consider'd  emphasis  the  bloody  tyrant  James. 

XLVIII. 

Satan  abridged,  epitome  of  Crime, 

Lo !  the  accursed  monster  Jeffreys  holds 

The  sacred  scales  of  Justice  :  yet  lapsed  Time, 
In  all  its  darkest  annals  scarce  unfolds 

Epoch  to  view,  which  could  at  once  evince 

Like   model    bloodstain'd,   heartless  judge,    like    model 

(tyrant  prince.) 

XLIX. 

Fear  not  for  Retribution  shall  o'er  take 

Those  who  the  claims  of  Equity  deny, 
"Justice  shall  sway  al  tho'  the  heav'ns  may  quake  ;" 

Not  could  the  cruel  tyrant  James  decry 
That  voice  which,  whilst  it  hurl'd  him  from  the  throne, 
Proclaim'd  that  kings  were  made  for  men,  not  men  for 

[kings  alone.] 


"That  kings  were  made  for  men'" — aloud  proclaim 
The  wholesome  truth,  since  not  for  us  alone 

Our  noble  sires  first  kindled  Freedom's  flame  ; 
Fan  we  its  sacred  spark,  and  till  each  throne 

Of  tyrant  prince  lie  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

Guard   we   with    ever-jealous    care    the  high  and  sacred 

(trust.) 
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LI. 

Far  ill  the  regions  of  the  frozen  North, 

Despite  the  rigours  of  that  ice-bound  clime, 

A  tree  of  empire  slowly  blossoms  forth, 

To  a<?d  its  fragrance  to  the  wreath  of  Time  ; 

Nor  lacks  its  hardy  planter  talents  rare, 

To  guard  that  tender  flow'ret  from  the  fierce  and   biting 

(air.) 

LII. 

Born  to  command  the  lofty  Czar  not  shrinks 
To  merge  his  rank  amongst  the  sons  of  toil, 

With  patriot  aim  his  thirsty  spirit  drinks 

At  Learning's  fount  on  many  a  distant  soil : — 

With  well-stored  mind  he  mounts  at  length  the  throne — 

Faultless  1  ah  !  no,  yet  still  'midst  kings  he  stands  unique, 

[alone.] 

LIII. 

And  how  stands  Russia  now?  that  widespread   pow'r, 
So  late  ignored  in  Europe's  social  bond — 

Her  snow-clad  crest  e'en  now  is  seen  to  tow'r 
O'er  countless  subject  states,  until  beyond 

World-shunning,  ftir  Cathay  its  shadow  thrown, 

Threatens  beneath  its  toppling  crags  to  crush  a   prostrate 

(zone.) 

LTV. 

May  Heav'n  avert  that  those  fierce  Cossack  hordes, 
Once  seen  in  southern  Europe,  yet  again 

Intent  to  prove  the  prowess  of  their  swords, 

Should  turn  tow'rds  her  fair  fields   the  eager   rein; — 

Wo!  wo!  for  Freedom  then,  where'er  the  sway 

Of  those  rude  bands  extends  that   plant  aye   withers   to 

[decsy.] 
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LV. 

Two  mighty  empires  'neath  their  rule  to-day, 
A  moiety  ofEarth's  wide  realms  divid^;,. 

In  one  behold  exemplified  the  sway  '■■^' 

Of  tyrant  Force,  with  Ignorance  allied; 

The  other  in  her  system  strives  to  blend 

Freedom   with    Order,    standing    forth    Improvement's 

[constant  friend.] 

LVI. 

Fear  not  the  issue- — tyrants  may  intrigue 

Fair  Freedom's  maxims  blindly  to  assail , 

So  long  the  Press  is  ours,  '-gainst  ev'ry  league 
Her  high  and  sacred  cause  shall  aye  prevail; 

Droop  for  a  while  it  may,  yet  still  at  length, 

Anttcus-like   from  ev'ry  fall  it  gains  redoubled  strength. 

LVIl. 

And  have  we  not  an  ally — in  the  West, 

The  land  of  refuge,  where  our  pilgrim  sire's  •'  '"■'  --i^I 
Sought  safe  asylum,  glows  not  ev'ry  breast. 

Swells  not  each  vein  with  Freedom's  quenchless  fires; 
Fear  not  the  issue — Freedom's  truths  sublime 
Shall  ever  throw  their  saving   rays   upon   the   stream  of 

:  ■/&  aoiov  -isd  nv/()(Time.) 
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I. 

List  to  that  solemn  dirge!  a  Nation's  knell 

Is  sounding  forth; — mourn  for  the  brave,  the  free, 

Weep  for  the  fair,  the  helpless;  Treason  fell 

Has  forged  the  "fiat"  "Poland  shall  not  be": 

Vain,  vain  your  efforts,  tyrants,  your  hoarse  drums 

May  drown  her  voice  awhile,  yet   still  a  day  of  reck'ning 

[comes.] 

II. 

What  heart  bleeds  not  to  see  that  long  array 
Of  weeping  matrons,  clad  in  sable  weeds, 

Those  time-worn  statutes,  trampled  to  decay. 

Those  warriors  slain,  to  match  whose  noble  deeds 

The  hope  were  vain; — alas!  can  such  things  be? 

The  Sibyl  speaks,  hark!  tyrants,  hark! — "Poland  shall  yetbe^ 

(free/') 
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III. 

Upon  the  brink  of  a  volcano  stands  7 

One  half  of  Europe;  vile,  blaspheming  pens, 

Brought  to  their  task  by  sacrilegious    hands,  f 

Have  merged  its  sev'ral  nations  into  dens 

Of  lawless  Riot;  prostrate  in  the  dust 

Lay  Order,  Virtue,  Truth,  o'erthrown  by  Ribaldry  and 
;  [Lust.] 

#7 

Foremost  in  this  career  of  sin  and  crime,  o^ma 

Plunged  headlong,  reckless,  gay  and  polish'd  France, 

Concocting  such  unheard-of  deeds  that  Time, 
In  all  his  future  hours,  must  look  askance 

Upon  their  sad  completion, — ruthless  deeds. 

At  whose  remembrance  still  e'en  now  the  sorr'wing  bosom 

(bleeds.) 

V. 

Before  the  dread  tribunal  dealing  death 

On  friend  as  foe,  the  harsh,  unnat'ral  child 

Denounced  his  aged  sire, — the  hateful  breath 

Of  ficndlike  malice  doom'd  the  maiden  mild 

To  early  death, — on  rich,  on  poor,  on  all, 

The  ever-craving  guillotines  with  cruel  vengeance  fall. 

VI. 

Such  mournful  breach  of  ev'ry  social  tie,  'A 

Or  soon  or  late  must  retribution  find, 
Europe  erelong  resounded  with  the  cry 

Of  nations,  long  estranged,  but  now  combined 
The  tempest  to  conjure;  'gainst  erring  France, 
Freeman,  slave,  despot,  (strange  allies),  with  one   accord 

(advance.) 
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VII. 

With  one  accord, — for  not  to  France  the  flame 
That  gnawed  her  vitals  was  confined  alone, 

Did  not  her  propagandist  creed  proclaim 

Death  to  all  monarchs,  war  'gainst  ev'ry  throne? 

France  threw  the  gauntlet,  Europe  thus  aroused, 

Flew  quick  to  arms;  and  'gainst  such   creed  one   gen'ral 

[league  espoused.] 

VIII. 

Bravely  did  France  withstand  the  onward  shock 

Of  Europe's  millions;  say,  what   heart  could  quail, 

Led  by  that  wondrous  Chief,  who,  firm  as  rock, 

Opposed  the  billow;  scarce  may  Hist'ry's  tale, 

Throughout  its  course,  disclose  to  eye  or  ear, 

Aught  to  surpass  the  scenes  that  mark'd  Napoleon's  brief 

[career.] 

IX. 

A  truce  to  War!  it  is  a  horrid  game, 

A  truce  to  War!  replete  with  wo  and  guilt, 

A  truce  to  War!  each  hamlet  giv'n  to  flame. 

Each  outraged  maid,  each  drop  of  life-blood  spilt 

By  War's  accursed  means,  proclaims  too  well 

War's   dark   and  fiendish   origin,  War's   dearest   ally — ■- 

[Hell.] 

X. 

And  how  fared  he,  the  foster-son  of  War, 

Type  of  victorious  Captains,  darling  child 

Of  wild  Ambition, — he  whose  fav'ring  star 

Rose  bright  to  view, — on  whom  Bellona  smiled 

With  sweetest  blandishment? — alas!  too  well 

He  drain'd  Ambition's  madd'ning  bowl, — then  stagg'ri ng , 

[reel'd  and  fell.] 
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XL 

Peace  to  the  fall'n!  we  would  not  pursue 

The  monarch  to  his  exile;  fitting  time 
Was  left  him,  ere  Life's  final  close,  to  rue 

His  deeds,  and  make  his  peace  with  Heav'n;  sublime 
The  lesson  herein  taught  to  those  who  trust 
In  Man — in  Heav'u's  just  balance  poised  his  merits  weigh 

(as  dust.) 
iVZ 

xn. 

Red  havoc  mark'd  his  path,— yet  all  must  own 

It  had  its  counterpart,  its  meed  of  good, —  .^, 

Taught  he  not  monarchs  that  the  proudest  throne 
May  haply  fall,  albeit  it  long  has  stood: 

If  serving  this  one  problem  to  explain, 

Not  useless  was  his    wild   career,  not   were  his  conquests 

[vain.] 

XIII. 

That  strife  is  over, — may  it  be  the  last, 

Waged  with  our  brethren  of  the  Gallic  race,  ..  ^ 

Hoodwink'd  by  wily  rulers  in  the  past, 

Oar  angry  jars  alas  !  left  little  place 
For  mutual  knowledge  :  may  the  present  age 
Supply  far  other  matter  for  th'  Historian's  future  page. 

SIV. 

We  have  a  higher  mission, — in  the  'van' 

Of  modern  times  our  neighb'ring  nations  stand  ; 

Eclipsing  Rhodes,  our  beacon-tow'r  should  span 
The  Ocean's  vasty  deep  from  land  to  land. 

Shedding  from  pole  to  pole  to  glad  the  sight, 

Instruction's  mild  and  genial  rays.  Improvement's  brilliant 

(light.) 
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XV. 

In  ev'ry  age,  in  ev'ry  clime,  mankind 

Have  rear'd  the  column,  placed  the  votive  urn, 

To  honour  warlike  deeds  ;  too  ort  we  find 

Tliose,  nobler  Tar,  whose  peaceful  bosoms  burn 

With  Charity's  pure  fires,  are  left  to  rust 

'Midst  cold  oblivion ;  is  this  wise,  nay  is  it  simply  just? 

XVI. 

Those  who  will  enter  Poverty's  dark  cell. 

Tread  Mis'ry's  porch  to  profier  kind  relief, 

To  soothe  that  heart  whose  paugs  no  Man  can  tell. 
Save  he  the  sufT'rer,  who,  like  M'ither'd  leaf, 

Torn  i'-om  Affliction's  bough,  Jiiust  bear  the  tread 

Of  Earth's  proud  millions  (false  as  vain)  above  his  pros- 

(trate  head.) 

XVII. 

Who  pour  the  oil  of  Love  wllh  kindly  hand. 

To  still  the  waves  of  Hate;  who  soTtly  speak 

Of  Hope  to  him  who  erst  could  not  withstand 

The  cunning  Tempter ; — angel  hearts  which  seek 

To  guide  Despair  I'rom  out  th 'abyss  of  Wo  ; — 

Shall  we  ignore  such  deeds  as  these,  claims  like  to  theirs 

(forego  ?) 

XVIII. 

Howard !  thy  gentle  self  denying  mind, 

Thy  tender  bosom  which  did  ever  glow 

With  thoughts  of  pure  philanthropy,  shall  find 
The  stream  of  Sympathy  towards  thee  flow, 

When  feats  of  War  which  now  th'attention  crare. 

Are  merged  ten   thousand   fathoms  deep  'neath   Lethe's 

(drowsy  wave.) 
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XIX. 

Nor  less  our  gen'rous  sympathy  ^demands 

That  noble  heart,  which  all  its  efforts  gave, 

Thro'  good,  thro'  i'l  report,  to  break  those  bands, 

"Which  all  too  long  have  gall'd  the  bleeding  slave; 

No  !  long  as  Freedom's  charms  attract  mankind, 

Thy  name,  most  christian  Wilberforce,  shall  lasting   ho- 

(mage  find.) 

Hark  !  from  Britannia's  isle  a  nation's  voice, '  ' 

Peals  fijrth  from  pole  to  pole  liarsh  Slav'ry's  knell, 

Rejoice,  ye  denizens  of  Earta,  rejoice, 

Ye  hosts  of  Heav'n,  let  angel  heralds  tell 

The  joyful  tidings  thro'  Earth.  Air  and  Sea, 

Justice  once  more  abides  with  Man — the  hars-hused  slave 

(is  free.) 

ixi. 

Proud  is  my  heart,  my  native  land,  cf  thee, 

Proud  of  I  tie  scope  thc-o  giv'n  to  Speech  and  Thought. 

Proud  of  thy  glorious  flag  on  ev'i  y  sea, 

Proud  of  thy  time  proved  laws  wiih  Wisdom  fraught, 

Proud  of  thy  christian  sons,  who  ceaseless  strive 

To  spread  throughout  the  World  those  truths  which  save 

(the  soul  alive.) 

XXII. 

Proud  of  thy  valour  slwwn  in  many  a  fight. 

Proud  of  thy  state-men  unsurpass'd  in  skill, 

Proud  of  thy  great  invention:?  giv'n  to  light. 

Proud  of  thy  press  whose  words  the  despot  thrill, 

Yet  prouder  of  thy  statute,  which  declares 

Freedom   to    ev'ry  fellow-nian    who   God's   own  image 

(wears.) 
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XXIU. 

Glorious  thy  mission  !  who  may  dare  gainsay 
The  trust  committed  to  that  sea-girt  isle, 

Upon  whose  wide-spread  realms  the  orb  ot  Day 
With  golden  beams  is  ever  seen  to  smile; 

Vast  pow'r,  unbounded  sway,  Wealth's  glitt'ring  mine, 

O  !  use  them  well,  thou  favour'd  isle,  for  all  these  gifts  are 

[thine.] 

XXIV. 

The  use  of  Speech,  best,  highest  gift,  confined, 
'Midst  all  Earth's  denizens,  to  favour'd  Man, 

Link  in  that  golden  chain  which  serves  to  bind 
Heart  to  its  fellow-heart;  Creatiou's  plan, 

Wondrous  as  vast,  were  all  imperfect  found. 

Deprived  of  that,  its  chiefest  charm,   the  Tongue's  harmo 

[nious  sound.] 

XXV. 

Say  who  may  hear,  nor  kindred  rapture  share, 
The  tender  voice  of  Woman,  warbling  Love 

And  soft  Persuasion  ;  who  refuse  the  pray'r. 

Urged  by  a  gentle  girl,  who,  meek  as  dove. 

And  still  more  tim'rous,  seeks  thy  friendly  aid; — 

Not  quickly   from   thy  charmed  ear  those  dulcet  notes 

(shall  fade.) 

XXVL 

The  big  and  manly  voice  which  nobly  pleads, 

To  shield  the  humble  'gainst  the  proud  man's  pow'r. 

To  heal  the  torn  and  wounded  heart  which  bleeds. 

Struck  by  those  shafts  which  Hate  and  Malice  show'r. 

Incessant,  countless, — or  in  Treedom's  cause. 

Pours  the  rich  flood  of  Eloquence  'fore  wliich  e'en  tyrants 

[pause.] 
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XXVII. 

Or  his,  the  mild  persuasive  tongue,  whose  theme, 
Best,  greatest,  tells  of  that  uuequall'd  Love 

Omnipotent,  which  plann'd  Redemption's  scheme, 
That  sinful  Man  might  taste  the  bliss  above ; — 

Wielded  with  skill  t'attain  the  end  design'd, 

Th'  impassioned  tones   in   ev'rj  breast  responsive  echo 

(find.) 

XXVIII. 

Not  often  has  the  human  bosom  warm'd 

To  themes,  more  truly  eloquent,  than  those, 

With  which  Pitt,  Chatham,  Fox,  alternate  charm'd      ' ^  '■ 
A  list'ning  Senate ;  not  could  England's  foes 

Ignore  those  vocal  tones,  whose  accent  gave 

Dread  to  the  haughty  tyrant's  breast,  Hope  to   the  pros- 

[trate  slave.] 

XXIX. 

Each  epoch  has  its  glories,  ev'ry  Age 

Inscribes  its  cypher  on  the  roll  of  Fame, 

But  high,  distinctive  rawk  on  Hlst'ry's  page, 
O'er  all  preceding  cycles  this  may  claim  : 

Ours  is  the  Age  of  Light,  in  which  the  Mind 

Has  burst  each  Thought-enslaving  bond,  to  soar  as  free  as 

[wind.] 

XXX. 

Science  has  pierced  the  boundless  fields  of  Space; 

Due  to  her  kindly  aid,  the  modern  eye 
Can  mete  the  paths  of  those  fair  orbs,  which  trace 

Their  silent  movements  in  the  azure  sky; 
Observe  the  comet's  march,  nay,  fix  the  year, 
When  each  mysterious  meteor  to  Earth  shall  reappear. 

13 
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XXXI. 

Her  learned  sons  have  measured  Earth  and  Sea, 
Resolved  the  height  of  each  snow-cover'd  peak, 

Taught  the  advent'rous  shipman  to  foresee 

The  Tempest's  wrath,  and  Safety's  haven  seek, 

Explored  the  mine,  and  arm'd  the  miner's  hand 

Against  the  noxious  damps  which  oft  in  Earth's  vast  womb 

(expand.) 

XXXII. 

By  her  sure  rules  the  lightning's  vivid  fire, 

Which  seeks  the  Ocean  depths  or  verdant  plain, 

Descends  the  tap  er  mast  or  lofty  spire, 

Yet  mast  and  spire  alike  unscathed  remain  ; 

Nay  more,  she  teaches  mortals  to  apply 

The  death-fraught  flash,   and  wield  unharm'd  th'  artill'ry 

(of  the  sky.) 

XXXIII. 

Touch 'd  by  her  skilful  hand,  the  tort'ring  pain 
No  longer  does  the  fever'd  trunk  infest, 

But  Health's  bright  tide  runs  freely  thro'  each  vein, 
And  Hope's  warm  rays  gild  yet  again  the  breast; 

See  how  yon  Mother  freed  from  dire  alarms, 

Enfolds  her  late  death-rescued  babe  with  fond,  caressing 

(arms.) 

XXXIV. 

She  speaks  the  word, — and  lo  !  her  children  leave 
The  long-accustom'd  paths  of  Earth,  to  brave 

The  liquid  plains  of  oether,  fearless  cleave 

Thie  wat'ry  depths,  to  search  each  tideworn  cave 

Of  vast  and  heaving  Ocean  ;  nay  aspire 

To  pass  unscathed  those   fearful   bounds  which  gird  the 

(realms  of  fire.) 
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XXXV. 

Hark  !  Science  whispers;  o'er  the  trackless  Sea, 

Or  mountain-ridge,  that  still,  small  voice  is  heard; 

How  tell  the  speed,  when  with  it  not  may  be 

Compared  the  swiftest  flight  of  fleet- wing'd  bird — 

Nay,  the  sped  arrow  slow  of  course  would  seem, 

To  that   which   rivals   in  its   speed  the  lightning's  vivid 

(gleam.) 

XXXVI. 

Chief  pioneer  in  fair  Improvement's  field,  ,;  ' 

Hail  we,  with  unfeign'd  gratitude,  the  Press, 

The  evildoer's  foe,  the  good  man's  shield,  ;! . 

Moral  'oasis'  in  Earth's  wilderness ; 

Ah !  thrice-blest  Age,  when  ev'ry  effort  tends 

To  knit  as  one  Man's  scatter'd   tribes,  join  Earth's  remo- 

[test  ends.] 

XXXVII. 

The  Gath'ring  of  the  Nations!  lo!  they  come 

To  England's  busy  shores,  from  near,  from  far, 

But  mark  !  nor  harsh-toned  trump,  nor  jarring  drum. 
Breathes  the  discordant  notes  of  angry  War  ; — 

Not,  as  was  wont,  do  rav'ning  vultures  soar 

In  middle  air,  and  whet  their  beaks   to  feast  on  human 

[gore.] 

XXXVIII. 

The  Gath'ring  of  the  Nations  !  ice-bound  North, 

South  Ikr  remote,  life-teeming,  bright-hued  East, 

And  late-found  West,  have  scut  their  myriads  forth, 
To  meet,  in  Albion's  isle,  at  Labour's  feast ; 

Hark  !  o'er  the  Earth  Avhat  notes  harmonious  swim, — 

The  Avide  World's   mingled  voice  peals  forth  The  Great 

[Creator's  hymn.] 
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XXXIX. 

The  Gath'ring  of  the  Nations  !  each  one  brings 
OfF'rings  of  Peace  and  Love,  so  rich  and  rare, 

That  not  the  thrice-told  wealth  of  Earth's  proud  kings, 
With  these,  the  People's  treasures,  holds  compare ; 

Labour,  the  arch-alchymist,  with  his  wand, 

Can  change  to  bright  and  glitt'ring  gold  the  Ocean's  wave- 

[worn  sand.] 

XL. 

The  Gath'ring  of  the  Nations !  lo  !  they  meet 

As  brethren,  yet  once  more,  the  tribes  of  Man, 

The  Messenger  of  Peace,  with  blessed  feet. 

Stands  in  their  midst ;  not  e'er  since  Time  began 

His  lengthy  course,  has  Age  or  Nation  seen 

Congress  august  as  that  convened   by  England's  potent 

[Queen.] 

XLL 

The  Gath'ring  of  the  Nations !  lo !  they  part 
These  late-met  members  of  the  human  race ; 

To  each  one  still,  small  whisper, — "In  thine  heart 

Lurks  tow'rds  thy  fellow- Man  the  slightest  trace 

Of  Hate  or  Envy  ?  bid  such  thoughts  begone, 

Your  forms  one  common  likeness  wear,   then  let  your 

[hearts  be  one."] 

XLII. 

THE  PAST  alas !  has  drench'd  the  Earth  with  gore, 
THE  PRESENT  toils  to  store  the  gen'ral  hive 

With  fruit  of  large  experience ;  from  whose  store, 

THE  FUTURE,  fed  and  strengthen'd,  shall  derive 

Maxims  of  Right,  which  still  shall  yield  increase, 

Inauguring  o'er  the  fallen  world  the  beauteous  reign  of 

(Peace.) 
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XLIII. 

A  soft,  harmonious  sound  shall  fill  the  air, 

A  silv'ry  light  brealc  o'er  the  restless  deep, 

Tinting  with  glorious  hue  each  summit  bare 

Of  time-worn  mountain,  when,  from  lengthen'd  sleep, 

Shall  wake  the  seraph  of  fraternal  love, 

Breathing  anew  into  our  hearts  the  spirit  from  above. 

XLIV. 

Adieu!  distinctive  hues  of  creed,  of  laws, 

Adieu !  disjunctive  tones  of  common  Speech, 

Adieu !  that  selfish  pride,  the  fertile  cause 

Of  angry  War  ;  this  spirit  comes  to  teach 

The  lesson  breathed  on  Earth  when  Time  began, 

Knitting  once  more   in  kindly   bonds  the  scatter'd  tribes 

[of  Man.] 

XLV. 

Thus  have  I  striv'n  to  trace  Time's  mighty  stream, 
To  con  with  dim,  unpractised  eye  the  page 

Of  human  hist'ry, — worthless  some  may  deem 

My  song,  and  frown  thereon  with  brow  of  sage, — 

For  me,  the  last  notes  of  my  hoarse-toned  shell 

Shall  murmur  Peace  to  all  mankind,  and  breathe  a  kind 

[Farewell.] 
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ERRATA. 

9.  Line  12,  for  brings  read  bring. 


13.  "  23,  for  parterre  read  parterre. 

"  "  24,  for  and  read  each. 

16.  "  12,  for  Te  read  Ye. 

81.  "        4,  for  dost  read  does't. 

37.  "        5,  for  For  read  Far. 

47.  "        1,  forThough'strmcZThought'st, 

57.  "         Ij  for  bind  read  blend. 

65.  "  16,  for  subjects,  read  subjects'. 

95.  "  12,  for  hars-hused  read  harsh-used. 


